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Jobs  are 

more  plentiful  mr 

Burroughs  Trained  Students 


\ 

When  you  train  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  use  of  Burroughs  basic  busineu  machines 
you  are  giving  them  an  educational  bonus  that  will 
help  them  find  employment  quickly.  For  Burroughs 
adding,  calculating  and  bookkeeping  machines  are 
standard  equipment  in  business  firms  everywhere. 

Burroughs  machines  are  simply  designed  and  easy 
to  operate.  Your  students’  mental  coordination  and 
operating  skill  will  come  easier,  lightening  your  teach¬ 
ing  problems.  You  can  expect,  and  get,  the  best  per¬ 
formance  from  Burroughs  equipment  in  your  class¬ 
room -Burroughs  machines  are  built  to  last-with  re¬ 
markably  low  maintenance  cost. 

Standardizing  on  Burroughs  will  help  you  maintain 
your  reputation  for  high-caliber  graduates  to  fill  to¬ 
day's  business  needs.  Call  your  Burroughs  man  for 
full  information— see  the  yellow  pages  of  your  tele¬ 
phone  directory-or  write  to  Burroughs  Corporation, 
Detroit  32.  Michigan. 


USIFUL  TtAININO  AIDS 

BoMtd  on  long  experience  with  office 
methods  and  procedures.  Burroughs 
has  prepared  many  helpful  training 
aids  to  assist  teachers  in  planning 
instruction  courses. 

Burroughs  text  books,  practice  prob¬ 
lems  with  answer  manuals  and 
practice  work  forms,  are  available 
to  public  and  private  schools,  for 
teaching  the  use  of  Burroughs  add¬ 
ing,  calculating  and  bookkeeping 
machines.  Consult  your  Burroughs 
representative. 

wHxngvgn  TttBKrs  gvstsgss  ntinx’s 


bHITIMlgllS 


CALCUlATOnS 


SmSIMATIC 

ACCOUNTMO  MACMNf  S 
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Albuch  so  light... ifs 

delight  to  teach  on ... 
a  new  kind  of  electric  typewriter 


You  and  how  you  teach  helped  determine  the  design  of  the 
new  Royal  Electric. 

It  was  engineered  with  you  and  your  pupils  in  mind.  Here 
are  its  five  chief  advantages: 

Specd-fk)  Keyboard.  The  pupil  discovers  that  the  touch  is 
amoother  and  more  responsive  than  that  found  on  any  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter  yet  designed.  It  is  faster  yet  completely  under 
the  typist's  control. 

Quiet  (  arriage  Return  Mechanism.  Royal's  new  Quiet  Re¬ 
turn  Mechanism  is  the  quietest,  smoothest,  and  fastest  of 
any  in  the  held.  Carriage  return  technique  is  consequently 
simplified  and  speeded  up. 

Foolproof  Repeat  Keys.  Underscore  . . .  make  hyphens  . .  . 
space  backwards  or  forwards  automaticaily— just  by  holding 


down  the  right  key.  The  pupil  can't  make  a  mistake,  because 
these  repeat  keys  are  independent  of  the  regular  keys. 
Instant  Spacc-Up  Key.  Wherever  she  is  in  the  line,  she  just 
touches  this  bar  and  instantly  gets  as  many  spaces  up  on  the 
sheet  as  needed  without  returning  the  carriage  to  the  original 
margin.  Increased  production  results. 

Line  Meter.  This  page-end  indicator  is  simple  to  set  and 
completely  dependable.  Takes  almost  no  time  to  teach  its  use. 


CLIP  COUPON  I 


Royal  Typawrilor  Co.,  Ine.,  School  Doportmont 
2  Pork  Avonwo,  Now  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen:  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
new  Royal  Electric  in  my  classes  without  obligation. 

Nome  _ _ 


Itsx&l'* 

STANDARD  e  ELECTRIC  o  PORTABLE 
Roytypo  Businoss  Supplies 


School _ _ _  _ _  j 

CHy _ _ _ Stofo _ .  I 

- 1 
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TRY  THIS 

GRiGG-APPROViD 
iSTERBROOK  PEN  ^ 


WITH  THIS 
GREGG-APPROVED 
ESTERBROOK  POINT 


me  KioHT  pomr  eox  me  way 
YOU  wme  oKeoG  shokyhand 


No.  1S5S 


S^te/iStooA 

SHORTHAND  PEN 


r. 


TMcli«r»i  Write  for  FRKE  Dictation  Facta  Booklet  No.  6 
—''Facta  that  everyone  should  know  about  Fountain  Pens.” 


MAOf  M 
CANADA  AND 
aNClANO 


THi  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  Camden  1,  New  Jersey 


BUSl.NESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


FOR  MORE  SPEED... FOR  CLEARER  NOTES 


Gregg  Shorthand  waa  designed  to  be  written 
with  a  pen.  Using  anything  else  can  cut  your 
speed  as  much  as  10%.  And  ink-written  notes 
stay  clear  and  sharp  indefinitely.  They’re  easier 
to  read.  Easier  to  transcribe. 


u  Today,  switch  to  an  E^terbrook  Pen  for  your 
Gregg  writing.  See  the  difference  it  makes. 
Watch  yourself  pick  up  speed.  Notice  how 
much  lees  tired  your  hand  gets.  And  why  not? 


This  pen  was  made  especially  for  Gregg 
Shorthand.  And  everything  about  it  is  Gregg- 
Approved  for  Shorthand. 


Get  your  Gregg-Approved  Esterbrook  Pen  at 
the  nearest  pen  counter.  The  price,  complete 
with  the  special  Gregg- Approved  point  (No. 
1555)  is  most  modest . . .  scarcely  more  than 
a  pair  of  party  nylons.  Extra  points  (to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  annoyance  of  repair  delays  should  you 
ever  damage  the  original  |x>int)  are  only  5()c. 
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Bm*lmn§  Umtmgmri  C.  WALTER  EDWARDS 


JAMES  ROLCRR 


tdU^UI 

ALAN  C. LLOYD 


Tm^mUml  K4Umri  M.  RROWN 


rmarnrm  WALTER  M.  LANCE 


AfU$mm$  ROY  W.  ROE 

CHARLES  t.  ZOUREK 
ELEANOR  M.  PERZ 


HARRY  HUFFMAN 
HELEN  H.  CREEN 
KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 
JANE  r.  WHITE 
JOHN  J.  CRESS 
J.  K.  STONER 

Mammgart 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 


AdwtrUtimt  MtCrmm  HHI 

PaMiaAteff  Jim. 

LOS  AN6RLRS  17 — CARL  W.  DTSINSRH. 

1111  WILSHIRR  RLTD.  MADISON  6-4323 
SAN  FRANCISCO  4— moiARO  C  ALCORN, 
68  FORT  ST.  0OO6LAS  2-4600 
ATLANTA  3— STOKES  HENRY,  1811 
RHODRS-HAVRRTY  RLRC.  WALNUT  5778 
•ALLAS  1 — JAMES  CASH.  FIRST  NA¬ 
TIONAL  RANK  RLOR.  FROSTRCT  7-5064 


•ouMBM  EaocanM  Wmu  to  roAitoAaA  uaalb- 
If  (•■••ft  Jalf  asA  Aafaat)  bf  ika  Crau 
PiibItoUac  DtvtolM  •!  Iha  MaCraw  HlH  SmA 
CMfaar,  laa.,  at  IMS  Nabk  St..  PhttoAal- 
fUa  U.  Fa.  IWtMtol  aaA  aaccaHaa  •••••  at 
IW  W.  41  St.,  Naw  Yark  M.  Sabacriftlaa 
raiaai  M.M  a  raar  ($S.M  far  Iva  raata)  ar 
M  caM  a  aarr  la  Iba  UaltaA  Sutaai  CaaaAlaa 
aaA  laraica  faatafa.  M  aaala  a  faar  aAAIliaaal. 

Caffrifbl.  IfM.  bf  Iha  Craw  Fabltohiaf 
DIvtoiwi  el  Iha  McCraw  HIU  R«>k  Ca..  tea. 
FriaiaA  la  Iha  U.S.A.  EatoraA  aa  aaaaad.claaa 
■Uttar  Afril  11.  IMl,  at  tha  Faal  OKca  at 
Fhitodalfhia,  Faaaariraato,  aadar  tha  Aat  at 
March  *.  ISTF.  Udaaad  to  Tke  Jartoaaa  Ja- 
Aaa  aad  The  Edmeetiee  Imdee.  lalanaaitoa  aad 
data  to  Iha  "Raaiaaaa  Scaaa**  ara  ahaliaalad. 
with  fatal  taalaa,  iraai  Butiiuu  Week,  Iha 
ufaalaa  el  haalaaaa  aiacallna.  Rtiaiaaaa 
Eaacanaai  Waata  to  atoa  avaitohU  to  a  aUata- 
Sba  adittoa  froa  Uairamilr  MicraAhaa,  111 
N.  FIral  St.,  Aaa  Arbor.  Mick. 

Addraaa  earraafaadaaca  rafardtag  aabaarlf- 
tiaaa  la  Ciraalaltoa  DafaWaat,  Raaoiaaa 
Eaacanan  Waau.  ISM  Nabla  St..  Fhiladalfhto 
a.  Pa.,  ar  MS  W.  42ad  Straat.  Naa  Yarb  M. 
N.  Y.  Saad  to  bath  aid  addraaa  aad  aaw  ad- 
draaa  vbaa  tbara  to  a  cbaaga,  aad  allaar  laar 
waaha  lor  aalrf. 


The  Business  Outlook 

Business,  far  from  stagnating,  has 
braced  in  the  face  of  hard  knocks.  Im¬ 
portant  forces  were  running  ilownhill 
right  through  the  third  quarter— notibly 
spending  by  the  Federal  government 
and  by  business.  Between  them,  these 
cuts  liave  placed  a  heavy  drag  on  ac¬ 
tivity.  Yet  other  parts  of  the  economy 
have  come  through  to  compensate,  ac¬ 
cording  to  estimates  published  by  the 
Council  of  ExYinomic  Advisers. 

Business  has  economized  mainly  on 
inventory.  The  cut  in  such  spending 
has  held  pretty  coiuistently  at  a  rate 
of  $4  billion  annually.  Less  conspicu¬ 
ous,  but  almost  as  important,  has  lieen 
the  downturn  in  business  outlays  on 
production  equipment,  now  running 
more  than  $2  billion  below  the  average 
level  of  1953. 

Uncle  Sam’s  spending,  which  was 
above  $60  billion  annually  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1953,  now  is  below  $50  billion. 
lYespite  all  the  talk  a  turn,  it  went 
down  again  in  1954‘s  third  quarter 
(although  the  rate  of  decline  clearly 
was  lessening,  and  the  low  point  by  now 
probably  is  behind  us). 

Purchases  of  goods  and  servicf^, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  done 
very  well  to  stabilize  this  year.  You 
see  this  stability  in  the  gross  national 
product,  which  adds  up  the  value  of 
all  goods  produced  and  services  ren¬ 
dered:  'The  first  quarter’s  total  was 
$355.8  billion;  it  edged  up  to  $356 
billion  ill  the  secimd;  and  there  appar¬ 
ently.  was  no  change  in  the  third. 
Helping  bring  this  stability  have  been 
gains  so  far  this  year  of  about  $4 
billion  in  consumer  purchases,  $2  billion 
in  private  constructioii  outlays,  and  $1 
billion  state  and  local  expenditures. 

The  Air  Force  Splurges 

The  long  drought  in  military  orders, 
which  liegan  aknost  a  year  ago,  is  over. 
Within  the  past  two  months,  the  Air 
Force,  Army,  and  Navy  have  begun  to 
pour  out  contracts;  the  Air  Force  share 
alone  I'xcecxls  $1.2  billion. 

This  stream  of  new  orders  will  lx* 
kept  flowing.  At  least  another  billion 
or  two  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  next 
month  or  two,  as  the  Pentagon  cranks 
up  to  place  a  total  ot'  $16  Ixillion  to  $18 
billion  in  new  contracts  Ijefore  next 
July  1.  The  next  go-round  will  prob¬ 
ably  include  a  big  chunk  of  new  Air 
Force  contracts  for  engines. 


There’s  no  doubt  that  it’s  the  air¬ 
craft  and  related  industries  that  aie 
getting  the  big  new  shot  in  the  arm. 
WTiile  the  Air  Force  didn’t  reveal  dollar 
totals  of  individual  contracts,  the  major 
portion  of  the  $1.2  billion  is  going  to 
two  companin: 

•  Consolidated  Vultee  Aircraft  Is 
getting  about  $500  million,  mostly  for 
initial  production  of  the  new  supersonic 
delta- wing  B-58  bomber. 

•  Lix'kheed  Aircraft  is  getting  about 
$■300  million  or  so,  mainly  for  its  new 
lightweight  F-104  fighter. 

Bot'ing  Airplane  Comiiuny  is  get¬ 
ting  additional  orders  and  is  stepping 
up  produc'tkm  of  the  B-52  bomber,  just 
rolling  off  production  lines.  North 
American  Aviation  is  getting  another 
round  of  orders  for  the  F-lOO  fighter, 
supersonic  successor  to  the  F-8fl  Sabre- 
jet. 

Decline  in  Steel  Dividends 

Third-quarter  steel  reports  will  pro¬ 
vide  unhappy  reading  for  many  stock¬ 
holders.  Early-bird  operating  state¬ 
ments  for  the  period  show  these  year- 
to-year  declines  in  net  earnings:  Re¬ 
public  Steel,  27  per  cent;  Granite  City 
Steel,  54  per  cent;  Kaiser  Steel,  71 
per  cent;  AlleidH^ny  Liidlum  Steel, 
73  per  cent. 

Can’t  Hear  a  Pin  Drop 
That’s  General  Elec'tric’s  “iiuiet  nKHn" 
in  its  new  $1.5  million  sound  labora¬ 
tory  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  'The 
(xittems  of  thoiisaixls  of  sound-absorb¬ 
ing  glass-fiber  wedges  cover  walls,  ceil¬ 
ing,  even  the  scret'ned  flixir,  to  kill  any 
|X)ssible  echo.  Walls  are  five  feet  thick, 
made  of  layers  of  concrete,  glass  filx’r, 
and  copper  sheathing,  with  dead-air 
space  between  studs  and  fllxir  wedges. 
The  nxim  is  used  to  find  out  how  to 
make  quieter  transformers. 

New  Subway  Cars 

Aluminum  subway  cars  are  going  to 
get  a  tryoiil  in  Toronto,  With  the 
lighter  aluminum  cars,  this  most-iiuxl- 
em-subway  city  figures  It  will  save  on 
|X)wer  ciHisiimptiim  arxl  maintenance. 

New  Luxury  Car 

Ford  Motor  C'ompany  is  going  ahead 
with  its  Continental  luxury  line  for 
next  year.  Detroit’s  guess  on  volume: 
about  2,5<K)  custom-built  cars  a  year. 
Price:  alxMit  $10,(MX), 
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And  thii  it  another  brand  now  model . . . 

the  Smith-Corona  Carbon-Ribbon  Typewriter 


SMITH'CORONA  INC  SYRACUSE  1  N  Y  Canadian  factory  ■nd  officM:  Toronto,  Ontario.  Makars  alao  of 
famous  Smith 'Corona  Portabia  Typawrttors,  Adding  Machtnas  and  Cash  Ragistars,  Vivid  OupHcators.  Ribbons  and  Carbons. 


Oemand  for  this  all-new  Smith-Corona 
Office  Typewriter  is  terrific.  It  really  has  the 
rugged  qualities  of  pre-war  construction  and  materials 
— plus  the  many  advantages  achieved  by  post-war  engineering,  design  and 
other  improvements.  Secretaries  love  this  all-new  ” Eighty- Eight" — for  its  many  new 
and  exclusive  features  — for  its  brand  new  tireless  "touch,"  its  speed  and  its  fine  "write." 


You'll  be  amazed  at  the  Cmbon-Ribbon  "write"  of  this  new 
Smith-Corona  Curbon- Ribbon  Typewriter.  For  very  special 
correspondence  and  reports,  and  for  reproduction  by  offset, 
phocolith,  etc. —  its  print-like  "write"  is  really  handsome. 
Interchange  with  regular  ribbon  is  easy  and  quick. 
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Teaching 

Aids 

JANE  F.  WHITE 

Ccorgw  Sutt  Collect  for  Womtii 
MHltdcevillt,  Ctorgia 


Most  of  the  material  from 

the  National  Association  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  14  West  49th  Street,  New 
York  20,  New  York,  is  free  in  quantities. 
Two  booklets  that  have  been  useful  to 
my  students 
are:  Your  Op¬ 
portunity  in 
Management 
and  Your  Ca¬ 
reer  in  Teach¬ 
ing.  The  latter 
is  an  espe¬ 
cially  well- 
written,  color¬ 
fully  illus¬ 
trated  booklet 
)jH«  F.  White  compiled 

through  the 
assistance  of  eight  American  educators. 
Write  for  the  high  school  and  college 
catalogs  that  contain  a  complete  listing 
of  the  Association’s  visual  aids. 

For  the  Duplicating  Unit 

An  excellent  b(X)kl€?t,  How  to  Plan 
and  Publish  a  Mimeographed  School 
Newspaper,  is  still  available  from  A.  B. 
Dick  Company,  5700  West  Touhy  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago  31,  Illinois.  They  have 
other  useful  materials,  too— all  free  in 
quantities.  The  Master  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  330  South  Wells  St.,  Chicago  6, 
also  has  an  interesting  group  of  mate¬ 
rials.  The  magazine,  Impressions,  issued 
free  each  month  to  those  on  their  mail¬ 
ing  list,  contains  information  on  the  use 
of  the  mimeograph.  In  addition,  there 
are  always  four  pages  of  mimeograph 
drawings  and  a  page  of  clever  quota¬ 
tions.  1  have  been  receiving  Impressions 
long  enough  to  have  compiled  a  book¬ 
let  of  these  mimeograph  tracings  and 
quotes. 

For  the  Filing  Unit 

If  you  can  use  filing  and  office  pro¬ 
cedure  material,  Yawman  and  Erbe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Rochester  3, 
New  York,  has  an  excellent  “Y  and  E” 
School  Practice  outfit  that  includes 
General  Rules  for  Alphabetic  Indexing 


PERSONALITY  IMPROVEMENT 


. .  the  greatest 


single  need 


in  today’s 


training  program 


more  anil  more,  toachors  and  buain— emon  or*  rooUilng  dio  im- 

portanco  of  balancing  tho  "omployable  poraonoUty"  with  tho  "•n^loyoblo 
skill"  in  STsry  businsas  troinao.  Plan  now  to  upgrada  your  studants  by 
daraloping  dila  Tital  pataonolity  ioctor  .  .  .  tha  factor  that  bualnaaa  looks 
for  first  in  arary  amployaa. 

Choosa  from  this  complata  ranga  oi  taoching  matarials  around  which 
to  build  your  parsonoUty-daTalopmant  program. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERSONAUTY— 

SECOND  EDITION — by  Nawton  and  Nichols 

A  parfact  taoching  combination  in  ona  book:  (1)  It  motivotaa  tha  atudant  lo  thorough 
aali<inalyaia.  (2)  Than,  it  follows  through  with  a  stap4>y-atop  biuaprlnt  for  salf- 
improvamant.  256  Pogaa.  List,  13. 

FITTING  YOURSELF  FOR  BUSINESS- 
NEW  THIRD  EDITION-by  MacGlbbon 

Tha  "omni-book"  of  buainaas  oriantotion,  daaignad  to  show  axoctly  what  businaaa 
axpacts  of  tha  baginnar.  Raady  in  Dacambar. 

ETIQUETTE  IN  BUSINESS-by  Camay 

Tha  popular  "how-to"  book  uaad  daily  by  practicing  sacratariaa  and  studants.  Loadad 
with  oaraar  ammunition,  ft  maats  and  solvas  avary  day-to-day  ptoblam  that  will  aria# 
in  tha  offloa.  FUmstrips  ora  aTailobla.  522  Pogaa.  List,  63.75. 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  PSYCHOLOGY-by  Laird  and  Laird 

‘In  undarstandabla  taims,  it  alvas  tha  prineiplas  of  parsonal  afficianey  and  buainaas 
laadarship.  It  Is  stimulatingt"  Chicago  Tribuna  Magaslna  of  Books.  Ml  Pogaa.  List. 
65.00.  - - - 


PERSONAUTY  AND  HUMAN  RELATIONS  IN  BUSINESS 

— by  Rica,  Sfarra,  and  Wright 

Tha  taxt-workbook  with  activity  oftar  activity  diractad  toward  a  tanglbla  ptogrom  of 
salf-managamant.  A  complata  couim  in  itsalf  or  o  valuabla  supplamant  to  anotbar  tazt. 
Many  poot  high  school  taochars  ora  gatting  azcallant  raauUs  from  uaiag  U  as  a  work¬ 
book  along  with  Practical  Businaaa  ^ychology  (ssa  abova).  206  Pogaa.  list,  62.60. 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 

MeOlAW  HILL  BOOK  COMPANY.  DfC. 

Naw  York  36,  330  Wast  42ad  St.  Dallas  2,  501  Elm  St  , 

Chicago  6,  111  North  Canal  St.  Toronto  4.  253  Spodina  Id. 

San  Prandsoo  4,  68  Post  St.  London  E.C.  4.  65  Farringdon  It 
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aiid  Filing  (Office  Manuals  17  and  18) 
and  miscellaneous  picture  and  poster 
material.  These  are  supplied  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  students  for  general  class  study 
at  a  minimum  cost. 


Teachers  Like  111 


YOUR  SCHOOL 
BUSINESS  CLUB 


For  the  Marketing  Teacher 

The  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange, 
110  North  Franklin  Street,  Chicago  6, 
Illinois,  has  numerous  fne  pamphlets 
on  commodity  trading.  Ask  for  How 
Commodities  Are  Bought  and  Sold, 
Here’s  How  to  Trade  in  Futures,  Bank 
Financing  of  Commodity  Hedge  Loans, 
and  Is  There  a  “Future"  in  Your 
Future? 


CAN  FINANCE  ITSELF  —  Ms  piss 
sm4  MftMicstss,  psrtiM  s»4  pro}- 
sets  —  hr  ssNmik  sabscriptiMit  to 
TODAY’S  SECIETAEY. 


TS  costs  tosekors  and  stadoots 
$1.75  for  OM  yoar,  $3  for  two 
roars;  bot  tko  rtfolar  cost  to  oHiort 
is  $3  and  $5.  Yoar  stadoats  soil 
safescriptioas  at  fall  prico  to  yoar 
Kradaatos  aow  workiag  ia  offices. 
Tko  dab  koops  tbs  diffsrtaco  bs- 
twota  tbs  Kbool  sad  tbs  rofalsr 
prico,  or  $1.25  oa  oao-yoar  sab- 
icriptioas  aad  $2  oa  two-ytar  sab- 
scriptioas. 

Writs  for  a  ssaipio  issao.  Hart’s 
yoar  cbaact  to  auks  rsal  awaty 
for  yoar  chib! 


For  the  Pioneer 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  teaching  of  Stenograph 
in  the  high  schools  w'ill  want  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  report,  “Facts  Regarding  the 
Teaching  of  the  Stetwigraph  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  High  School,”  and  other  information 
about  machine  shorthand  from  Steno¬ 
graphic  Machines,  Inc.,  318  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  (Chicago  4,  Illinois. 

For  the  Unit  on  Stock  Markets 

For  valuable  aids  in  teaching  high 
school  students  the  hows  and  whys  of 
the  stock  market,  write  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  24  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  New  York,  for  Investment 
Facts  about  Common  Stock  and  Cash 
Dividends,  Investing  Is  Everybody’s 
Business,  and  How  and  Why  People 
Buy  Stocks. 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
Beane  are  always  glad  to  supply  those 
in  the  educational  field  with  literature 
on  investing.  The  booklets:  How  to 
Invest,  How  to  Read  a  Financial  Re¬ 
port,  and  The  Unlisted  Securities  Mar¬ 
ket  are  free.  A  cartoon-illustrated  b<x>k- 
let.  Putting  Your  Money  to  Work,  de¬ 
tails  the  story  of  stocks  and  bonds;  it 
costs  four  cents  a  copy  in  quantities 
over  100.  Address  requests  and  orders 
to  the  Department  of  Education,  Mer¬ 
rill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  and  Beane, 
70  Pine  Street,  New'  York  5,  New  York. 

For  the  Consumer  Finance  Unit 

Many  visual  aids,  including  motion 
pictures,  booklets,  and  brochures  are 
available  from  the  National  Consumer 
Finance  Association,  315  Bowen  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington  5,  D.  C.  You  and  Your 
Job  (a  look  at  your  career  in  consumer 
finance),  SmaU-ljoan  Laws,  and  Con¬ 
sumer  Credit  Facts  for  You  constitute 
a  few  of  those  listed  in  their  catalog, 
whicki  indicates  how  much  each  item 
costs  nonmembers  of  this  organization. 


Stadmtt  traaacriba  b«U«r,  faster,  when 
copy  is  uprifirt,  oaseraabUd  and  al 
iTsl.  'The  Liberty  Copybeldar  will 
one  sheet  or  a  heavy  book  .  .  . 
)ut  tipping.  Made  of  heavy  §su§e 
with  eoft  gray  finish.  So  low  in 
every  student  ean  afford  one. 

OffOIR  NOW  by  smU  if  net 
svsilshle  lecaNy. 


Today's  Secretary 

330  Wm»  42i>d  StrMt,  Ntw  Ytrii  3£ 


rmal  FIRING  UNB  approach"  Ib  tho  way  one 
rovimwer  describes  this  new  Gregg  text  .  •  • 


SALESMANSHIP  FUNDAMENTALS 


By  John  W.  Imoft  and  Oeorgo  M.  DoVoll 

lestitMte  of  Marketing  Supervisor  of 

sad  MercbsndisHig  lutinoM  Education 

Lea  Angelet  CMy  CoHege  Los  Angelet  CMy  Sebooh 

Cnee  prohlenis  besed  ConciM  .  .  .  Compoct  .  .  .  Orophlc  .  .  . 
rMuatlaas  **'**"*  Ilk*  t»o  oth«r  t«xt,  Soloamcmahip 

mtifoU  rolla  up  its  gluuvut  and  ottunds 
SiTau?*  to  tho  prcKticol  aapocts  .  .  . 

It  giver  a  tborougb  and  extensive  snslysit  of  tbe  pbstet 
that  tbs  succetsful  salesman  must  know  and  understand : 
approacb,  demonstration,  sales  resistance,  closing,  sug¬ 
gestion  selling,  dealer-service  selling,  product  aaalytis, 
and  many  more.  Every  aspect  is  supported  by  actual 
cases,  diKussions,  and  proiects. 

_ _  QBEQQ  PUBUSHINQ  DIVIBION 

Mmmp  McCraw-Hill  look  Company,  Inc. 


Fmcticnl  selltnt 

nod  solos 


demenatmtion 

profocts 

$oios  ^ 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


H  H.C.  Men 


Y  isO mal  i c_ 


VisOmatk  Margin 

*‘VisOmatic”  means  what  it 
says  —  visible  and  automatic. 
Permits  fast',  prsetse,  even 
marg'in  setting'  on  both  sides. 
Simply  position  the  carriage 
and  touch  margin  set  keys  and 
margins  spring  into  place  au¬ 
tomatically.  Stop  indicators  on 
easy-to-read  scale  show  exact 
position.  Permits  neater  letter 
appearance. 


New  Line  Space  lever 

Only  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisO- 
matic  Typewriter  offers  you 
balanced  line  spacing!  Ac¬ 
tually  saves  milen  of  “reach” 
by  providing  one-space  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Line  Space  Lever 
for  single  spacing;  two-space 


Feature  for  feature,  the  All-New  R.  C.  Allen  ViaOmatic  gives 
you  more  than  ever  before . . .  more  output . . .  more  typing  ease 
. . .  more  efficiency.  And  this  highly  versatile  deluxe  machine 
costs  no  more  than  ordinary  standard  typewriters.  Try  the 
All-New  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  typewriter  fir»t  —  See  how 
quickly  it  proves  itself  in  your  office.  The  beautiful  Mist  Gray 
color  styling  harmonizes  with  every  office  color  scheme. 


QUICK-SWITCH  PLATEN 


In  less  than  ten  seconds  you  can  change 
from  the  standard  platen  to  a  platen 
for  stencil  cutting,  or  to  one  for  mak¬ 
ing  multiple-copy  manifests,  or  for  any 
other  specialized  Job.  A  touch  on  the 
release  lever  and  out  comes  the  cylin¬ 
der  ...  in  seconds!  No  inky  fingers, 
no  lost  time,  no  complicated  procedure. 
Platen  snaps  into  position  Just  as  fast. 
Your  R.  C.  Allen  dealer  is  listed  in  the 
yellow  pages  of  your  phone  book. 


More  Value,  More  Advaneed 
Features,  More  Ti/piug  Fuse 


movement  for  double  spacing; 


and  three-space  movement  for 


triple  spacing. 


/  li>/7<'  for  fall  dvtailH  in  colorful  FUFF  literature  today! 


R.C. Allen  Business  Machines, Inc. 

680  Front  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Monroe  5+1  Plan  for  Business  Education! 


OPIRATORS  WHO  HHOW...  PREPiH  MONROE  cmiAHRS.  mm.  Acmme  mom 

8  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


The  Ideal  Combination  for  Curriculum  and  Budget! 


Studies  |>r<>vr  that  iIh*  limt  romliiiialion  of  calriilatiiifj; 
rqiiipnirnt  for  Iracliiiifc  thr  average  WiiHirteaa  education 
ciaaa  of  lliirlv  aludenta  ia  the  MfHinie  plan:  five  Kdu- 
catora,  I  lie  hand  oiirraled  nuMlel  deaigned  ea|»ecially  for 
aclMMila,  and  one  elei-tric  Monroe  Ad<iing>Calculator. 

'I'eachera  re|Mirt  that  with  Educator  Mmiroea  all 
atiidenta . . ,  faat,  alow,  and  average . . .  advance  ateadily 
and  at  normal  levela.  Tliey  learn  more  naturally,  ahow 
mure  intereat  in  the  work  becauae  the  Educator  lenda 
itaelf  ao  readily  to  atiidenta*  aptitudea.  O^ick  maalery 
of  tlie  fundanientala  of  baaic  arithmetic  and  machine 
o|ierati<m  ia  greatly  ainiplitied  with  the  Educator.  Then 


it*a  eaay  for  the  atudenta  to  progreaa  to  the  Monroe 
atandard  electric  calculator.  And  all  along  inatruction 
ia  eaaier  for  the  teacher. 

You  w  ill  find  it  coata  niu(‘h  Ichh  than  you  realixe  for  your 
achool  to  provide  ita  atudenta  with  adequate  equipment 
. . .  tlie  kind  of  m<Mlem  equipment  they  will  lie  required  to 
know  for  buaineaa  careera.  A  complete  aurvey  of  your 
needa  and  detailed  information  about  the  Monroe  plan 
and  ita  low  coat  will  lie  gladly  furniahed  by  your  local 
Man  from  MiHiroe.  There  will  lie  no  obligation  on  your 
part.  Monroe  ( !ak*ulating  Machine  Company,  Inc.,  Gen* 
eral  Officea.  Orange,  N.  J.  Hranch  Officea  Everywhere. 
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Do  We 
Want 
Guest 
Speakers? 


HARRY  LEWIS 

East  S)d«  Higli  School,  Ntwarfc,  N.  ). 


What  do  our  students  really  think  about  talks  by  businessmen? 


WHETHER  we  are  advocates  of 
the  “Community  -  Centered 
School”  or  react  violently  to 
the  mere  mention  of  these  words,  it  is 
very  likely  tliat  we  frequently  pause 
to  consider  how  business  courses  can 
be  made  more  meaningful,  mure  vital, 
mure  interesting  to  our  students. 

Among  the  many  possibilities  that 
c'ome  to  mind  is  undoubtedly  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  inviting  guest  speakers  into  our 
inner  sanctums.  But  then  these  specters 
arise: 

•  How  will  the  students  react  to  an 
outsider? 

•  What  adult  would  care  to  spend 
part  of  his  busy  day  addressing  high 
school  students  in  addition  to  the  time 
he  must  give  to  preparing  his  remarks? 

•  Can  the  businessman  adapt  the 
material  for  his  talk  to  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  secondary  school  freshman? 

•  Are  not  we  who  have  liad  years 
of  training  better  qualified  to  present 
the  same  material  to  our  students  with¬ 
out  exerting  ourselves  to  arrange  for 
what  may  be  unwilling  guests? 

With  some  misgivings,  we  embarked 
on  a  rather  meager  program  to  find  out 
whether  this  mode  of  teaching  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  introduce  into  our 
local  business-arithmetic  class.  What 
we  found  out  can  be  applied  in  a  gen¬ 


eral  way  to  the  other  business  subjects. 

During  the  development  of  a  unit  on 
Social  Security,  two  representatives 
from  the  Federal  Old  Age  and  Sur¬ 
vivors  Insurance  Agency  presented  a 
film  and  spoke  to  our  students  on  the 
bciiiefits  and  weaknesses  of  the  current 
law.  llie  reac'tion  of  both  pupils  and 
faculty  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  expanding  this  projec't  to  other 
pha.ses  of  business  arithmetic.  Crowing 
bolder  and  finding  that  a  number  of 
concerns  were  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  send  speakers  into  the  schools 
(not  necessarily  with  the  ulterior  mo¬ 
tive  of  pushing  their  produc't),  we 
called  on  four  the  next  t€Tm-Pnidential 
Life  Insurance  C>)mpany,  Mutual  Bene¬ 
fit  Life  Insurance  Onnpany,  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Agency,  and  the  IiK'ome  Tax  Bureau. 

In  order  to  evaluate  the  success  of 
this  plan,  we  asked  each  student  to 
fill  out  a  brief  questionnaire  the  day 
after  each  talk.  We  used  vanatknu  of 
the  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  next  page, 
depending  on  the  current  topic. 

No  doubt  Dr.  Callup  would  shudder 
at  the  phraseology  of  the  questionnaire; 
however,  it  did  point  up  a  number  of 
factors  that  we  had  not  considered. 
Caution  is  important  in  the  use  of 
check  lists,  for  the  fact  that  they  are 


returned  unsigned  may  result  in  a  very 
rapid  and  haphazard  selection  of  items 
merely  to  fulfill  an  unpleasant  obliga¬ 
tion.  Among  others,  two  olwervations 
seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was  not 
the  case: 

•  Diversity  in  students’  replies 
showed  that  they  had  given  some 
thought  to  selecting  the  category  most 
closely  reprrtsenting  their  attitude. 

•  Approximately  40  per  cent  had 
made  the  effort  to  add  comm<*nts  of 
their  own. 

Indicative  of  this  divtn'sity  was  the 
contrast  in  the  replies  to  the  first  (}ues- 
tion  almut  tire  speakers  from  tlie  insur¬ 
ance  companies: 


You  found  the  talk: 
Very  intereiting 
Interesting 
Dull 


Student  Hetpotuc 
1st  Talk  2nd  Talk 
8% 

42%  30% 

5(n  5% 


Comparison  of  their  answers  to  Ques¬ 
tion  6  on  the  IiK'ome  Tux  and  SiK'ial 
Security  talks  showed  similar  diversity: 

Would  this  talk  he  of 
greater  value  if  it  were  **“oe***  Hesponse 
given  to  you  as  scniori 
rather  thMi  in  the  B.A.  Irscome  Social 
course?  Tax  Security 

Yes  67% 

No  33%  75% 

(Ctmtinued  on  next  taige) 
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Unfortunately,  our  bufinoM  aritfa- 
noetic  course  is  not  at  present  designed 
for  seniors;  but  the  replies  caused  us 
to  consider  a  unit  that  would  include 
income  tax  somewhere  in  the  curricu- 
liun  of  the  terminal  year. 


What  to  Keep  in  Mind 

The  questionnaire  answcn-s,  plus  ob¬ 
servation  by  the  faculty,  suggested  to 
us  that  we  keep  these  points  in  mind 
for  the  future: 

•  As  the  listening  audience  grew, 
the  speaker  tended  to  spend  a  greater 
part  of  his  time  lecturing  from  notes, 
while  the  attention  of  the  students  was 
more  likely  to  wander.  Most  groups 
were  kept  to  one  class  (about  25  stu¬ 
dents),  thou^  there  were  occasions 
when  it  was  necessary  to  have  as  many 
as  three  classes  hear  the  visitors  simul¬ 
taneously.  During  this  time  the  atmos¬ 
phere  lacked  the  intimacy  of  the  smaller 
discussion  groups  and  the  question 
period  tended  to  be  almost  worthless. 
Our  guests  willingly  complied  with  the 
■M  request  that  they  spend  the  entire 
sclwM)l  day  speaking  to  the  various 
classes.  Though  it  was  hectic  for  them 
—dashing  from  one  room  to  another, 
talking  continuously  from  9  a.m.  to  2 
p.m.,  with  only  a  45-minute  break  for 


lunch— all  bore  up  rather  well  under 
the  ordeal  and  seemed  to  enfoy  their 
contact  with  adolescents. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  we 
did  not  require  all  the  busineu  arith¬ 
metic  students  to  gather  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  one  time  prevented  interrupt¬ 
ing  the  routine  of  the  school;  and,  what 
may  be  more  important,  many  students 
asked  questions  who  would  otherwise 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so  in  a 
large  audience. 

•  Some  authorities  advocate  admin¬ 
istering  a  test  after  lessons  like  these. 
We  believe  that  this  would  tend  to 
detract  from  the  students'  enjoyment 
of  the  talks  and  their  interest  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  our  guests.  Hence,  no  such  ap¬ 
praisal  was  made.  A  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  however,  re-eniphasized  important 
points  made  by  the  speakers,  and  these 
were  included  in  the  unit's  exam.  Fur¬ 
ther  study  is  needed  to  determine 
whether  oui  present  program  or  one 
based  on  the  “outline  before  and  testing 
after"  ooncr.'pt  has  greater  educational 
value. 

•  One  of  the  faculty  members  in¬ 
sisted  that  the  social  aspecis  of  the 
topic  under  discussion  were  entirely 
irrelevant  to  business-arithmetic  classes. 
He  believed  that  only  mathematical 


features  need  to  be  explored.  The  other 
teachers  leantMi  toward  the  contrary  be¬ 
lief  that  they  would  be  better  able  to 
present  the  arithmetic  involved  after 
speakers  like  those  from  the  insurance 
companies  had  explained  the  vast  back- 
giound  of  operational  detail.  This  prob¬ 
lem  is  one  that  each  school  must 
resolve  for  itself. 

•  In  view  of  our  limited  sample,  it 
would  be  rash  indeed  to  draw  any  pro¬ 
found  conclusions.  As  a  point  of  inter¬ 
est,  we  found  the  women  speakers  far 
surpassed  the  men  in  their  ability  to 
attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  our 
students.  'The  matter  of  sex  can  be 
ruled  out— the  classes  were  made  up 
largely  of  girls.  'Tlie  men  often  spoke 
as  if  their  audience  consisted  of  persons 
whose  objective  in  life  was  to  become 
authorities  in  that  field.  The  women 
speakers  kept  the  discussion  at  the 
secondary-school  level,  and  were  adept 
at  eliciting  questions. 

•  In  order  to  achieve  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  continuity  between  what  we 
had  covered  in  the  course  before  the 
arrival  of  the  visitors  and  what  they 
were  to  present,  it  was  suggested  that 
some  time  in  advance  our  guests  be 
given  an  outline  of  the  pupils’  topical 
background,  as  well  as  areas  to  which 
the  speakers  might  restrict  themselves. 
Consequently,  there  would  be  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  needless  repetition;  also,  great¬ 
er  control  could  be  exerted  by  tlje  fac¬ 
ulty  in  emphasizing  those  elements 
they  thouglit  most  important  educa¬ 
tionally. 

•  In  larger  schools  there  may  be 
a  problem  of  co-ordination  of  classwork. 
In  our  case,  four  IfH^ures  were  given 
during  the  term;  so,  at  four  times  in 
the  semester  all  our  teachers  had  to  be 
presenting  exactly  the  same  material. 
Therefore,  speakers  had  to  be  engaged 
from  one  to  five  months  in  advance,  to 
enable  teachers  to  plan  their  programs 
properly.  Cancellations  or  postpone¬ 
ments  by  either  party,  announced  as¬ 
semblies,  inclement  weather— all  are 
among  the  hazards  of  calling  on  out¬ 
siders. 

Yes,  there  are  many,  many  shortcom¬ 
ings  to  the  guest-speaker  idea;  if  I 
were  so  inclined,  I  could  build  up  a 
formidable  list  of  its  disadvantages  as 
an  instrument  of  education.  But  this 
would  be  only  another  effort  to  keep 
myself  in  the  carefully  planned  rut  I 
have  been  ploughing.  Our  limited  evi¬ 
dence  leans  heavily  in  favor  of  guest 
speakers  for  business  education  classes 
—but  in  limited  numbers. 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

'Tlirough  the  following  questions,  we  are  trying  to  determine  your 
reaction  to  the  lesson  you  had  on  Social  Security  Uwt  'Thursday.  Your 
answers  will  be  of  great  value  to  us  in  planning  this  unit's  work  for 
future  classes. 

Place  a  check  mark  in  the  space  provided  beffore  the  answer  tliat 
most  closely  approximates  your  attitude. 


1.  You  found  the  film  to  bet 
______  Very  Interefting 

_____  Interesting 

_ DuU 

t.  You  feel  that  the  tpeakers  from  the 
Social  Security  Agency  werei 
Very  interesting 
____  Interesting 
_ DuU 

3.  You  think  the  ipeakert  dealt  with 
you  ast 

____  Adults 
_______  Children 

4.  You  believe  thirt  this  lessooi 
____  Should  be  given  as  the  first 

lesson  on  Social  Security 
_____  9iould  be  given  as  the  last 
lesson  on  Social  Security 
____  Should  not  be  given  at  ril 


5.  You  found  that  the  program: 
_ Cleared  your  mind  and  an¬ 
swered  all  questions 

____  Didn't  aruwer  all  questions 
completely 

_ Wasn't  of  any  help 

_ Raised  new  questions  that 

need  answers 

6.  It  would  be  of  greater  value  if  this 
talk  were  given  to  you  as  seniors 

.  rather  than  as  part  of  the  Business 
Arithmetic  course: 

_ Yes 

_ No 

7.  You  would  advise  that  this  lesson 
be  given  to  Business  Arithmetic 
classes  in  the  future: 

_ Yes 

_ No 


If  tliere  is  anything  further  you  would  care  to  add,  we  should 
greatly  appreciate  it.  Please  use  the  reverse  side  of  this  paper  for 
these  comments. 
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fHE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK  •  THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S  PLANBOOK 


The  Care  and  Feeding  of 


CLUBS 


HELEN  HINKSON  GREEN 
Mickifan  Statt  Collag* 
East  Lafliiag,  Mickifan 


VE  GOT  ENOUGH  TO  DO  with¬ 
out  sponsoring  a  club,  too,"  you  say. 
“In  fact,  1  don’t  think  I’ll  do  it!” 
(Dreamer!)  “I’m  just  going  to  tell  them, 
‘Give  me  one  good  reason  why  you  need 
a  club.  Or  at  least  why  you  need  me.’ 


And  1  am  not  going  to  change  my 
mind." 

“You’re  sure  about  that?"  says  that 
something  that  always  starts  heckling 
you  whenever  you  think  you’ve  found 
an  easy  way  out.  “Maybe  you’re  right. 


But  why  don’t  you  l(M)k  at  it  objectively 
first?  Jot  down  all  the  ‘why’s’  aiul  ‘why 
not’s’  for  having  clubs." 

“Fair  enough,"  you  reply,  and  grab 
for  a  pencil.  “Rut  I’m  going  to  do  the 
‘why  not’s’  first." 


It's  easy  to  find  plenty  of  "why  not's"  .  .  . 


...  if  you  want  to  list  them.  After 
a  few  moments  with  a  pencil,  youll 
come  up  with  something  like  this  as  a 
list  of  reasons  for  not  having  clubs: 

•  'They  overwork  the  teacher. 

•  They  are  tix>  much  trouble. 

•  Members  won’t  assume  respon¬ 
sibility. 

•  Everybody  joins  too  many  clubs. 

•  Too  often  the  same  clique  runs 
several  chibs. 

•  They  don’t  accomplish  anything 
constructive. 

•  I  don’t  want  all  that  extra  work. 

“Hey,”  prods  the  heckler,  “that’s 

where  you  started.  Move  on  over  to 
the  other  column." 

"O.K.  I’m  not  afraid,"  you  say.  “Ill 
even  give  you  two  \ist§— general  and 
tpecificr  You  start  in  with  the  reasons 
for  having  any  kind  of  club: 

•  It's  a  means  of  getting  those  with 
like  interests  together  to  further  those 
interests. 


•  It’s  an  opportunity  to  extend  class¬ 
room  activity. 

•  It  provides  greater  opportunity  for 
developing  leadership. 

•  It  offers  a  chance  to  try  out  special 
abilities,  to  experiment  with  ideas  and 
things. 

•  It’s  an  outlet  for  that  basic  need 
to  “belong"  that  is  particularly  strong 
in  growing  boys  and  girb. 

•  It’s  a  means  of  developing  a  sense 
of  social  consciousness,  of  service  and 
co-operation,  further  than  classroom 
participation  may  permit. 

•  It’s  an  opportunity  to  practice 
democratic  principles  of  group  control. 

•  It’s  an  effective  medium  for  get¬ 
ting  to  know  students  better. 

You’re  beginning  to  wbh  you  hadn’t 
been  so  hasty  about  prombing  two  lists. 
Ruefully  you  start  in  on  the  list  of 
specific  reasons  for  having  a  BuMineu 
Club: 

•  To  help  achieve  closer  under¬ 


standing  and  liaison  between  the 
.schnob  and  the  biisim^ss  world. 

•  To  help  achieve  better  understand¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  students  of  everyday 
biuiness  and  ecoiM)mic  practic>es. 

•  To  provide  students  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  “prestige"  credential  when  apply¬ 
ing  for  a  job. 

•  To  give  opportunity  for  experience 
in  operating  as  a  part  of  a  national  and 
state  organization,  as  well  as  kx^al. 
(All  your  club  has  to  do  to  capitalize 
on  thb  last  opportunity  b  to  liecome 
a  member  of  FBLA.  There  b  added 
incentive  and  interest  in  any  club 
when  it  goes  “national.") 

•  To  give— 

You  pause  reflectively,  with  your 
pertcil  poised  in  the  ab.  But  why  go 
on  Ibting?  You’re  licked! 

“You've  got  a  lot  to  learn  before 
you  sp<insor  that  club,"  says  your 
heckler.  “Better  get  busy." 

[Continued  on  next  page) 
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Your  club  needs  a  clear-cut  constitution  .  .  . 


...  if  it  is  to  function  effectively. 
The  constitution  serves  as  the  basis 
for  both  orgarazation  and  procedure. 
Unless  the  chib  can  come  throuf^  with 
a  simple,  meaningful  constitution,  it 
probably  should  never  be  organized  in 
the  first  place. 

TIte  constitution  should  state  the 
reason  for  organization.  Unless  the  club 
exists  for  some  purpose,  why  exist? 

Some  schools  adopt  a  policy  of 
screening  orgi>nizations  throu^  pur¬ 
pose  or  funetkm.  If  a  im*w  club  is  shown 
to  duplicate  the  func*tion  of  some  al¬ 


ready  existing  club,  the  new  chib  is 
not  c4iartered  unless  need  is  shown  for 
the  duplication  of  function. 

The  ermstitution  states  the  rights 
and  privileges  under  which  the  club 
operates.  This  is  a  mutt  for  effective 
operation.  It  is  also  a  protection  for 
the  sponsor— it  says  “No”  for  her  many 
times.  “I  don't  think  we  can  do  that. 
Bill,”  you,  as  sponsor,  say  to  the  presi¬ 
dent.  “D(K«n't  the  constitution  state 
clearly  that—”  That  settles  it. 

Tlie  constitution  fits  the  club  into 
the  over-all  schixil  pattern.  It  also  fits 


Knowing  the  role  of  the  sponsor  .  .  . 


...  is  one  of  your  prime  responsibili¬ 
ties  wfien  you're  it. 

I..eum  about  the  group  you  are  going 
to  sponsor.  Why  did  they  organize? 
(You  may  have  to  ht'Jp  them  find  a 
worthy  pur{x>se.)  Why  do  members 
join?  Wlio  joins?  How  does  the  club 
operate?  Is  it  democratic  or  dominated 
by  a  few  leaders?  Who  are  the  unelecteil 
U'uders?  How  can  you  find  these  and 
put  them  to  work? 

C«*t  acx»pted  by  the  group.  About 
the  best  way  is  to  ItH  them  know  that 
you  are  delighted  to  become  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  club.  Let  tbt>m  know  that 
you  are  all  for  them. 

He  imthusiastk'  alxnit  the  club  and  its 
ucc'omplisliments.  If  it  hasn’t  done 
much  to  date,  there  is  always  a  won¬ 
derful  future.  Hie  nuirale  you  can  build 
up  is  limited  only  by  your  own  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm. 

I3on't  overdo,  in  your  enthusiasm, 


by  doing  all  the  work.  But  root  fer¬ 
vently  and  loudly  for  those  who  are 
doing  i^  They  need  your  interest  a  lot 
more  tlian  they  need  your  ideas  or 
brawn. 

Be  friendly  and  good  humored.  Don’t 
ever  get  into  a  dither  (outwardly). 
Don’t  nag.  Don’t  drive.  Lead! 

Learn  to  say  “No”  gracefully.  No 
group  of  students  likes  to  be  run  or 
held  down  by  an  adult.  Yet  you  have  a 
responsibility  to  see  that  they  operate 
within  limits.  Learn  to  say,  “Do  you 
suppose  that  would  reflect  upon  your 
club’s  fine  reinitation?”  “Would  that 
give  us  a  black  eye  with  the  custo¬ 
dians?"  (Or  with  the  principal?  Or 
%tnne  othtT  department?  Or  the  com¬ 
munity?)  Leave  decisions  to  them. 

Help  them  to  come  through  with 
flying  colors.  Be  alert  when  things  bog 
down,  but  neither  “take  over”  nor  do 
any  “sitting  down”  on  the  jol)  your¬ 


Guillotine  or  smelling  salts?  .  .  . 


...  is  the  clwiice  that  sometimes  fact's 
a  club.  Should  a  club  ever  be  killed? 
Or  should  a  languishing,  lackadaisical 
club  be  salvagetl?  Yes,  to  both  qiierk^. 
The  trick  lies  in  knowing  when  to  kill 
or  revive  it. 

Before  doing  either,  a  sponsor  should 
review  thonnighly  the  coiutitution  and 
the  case  history  of  the  ckib.  For  what 
purpoae  was  the  club  organized?  Is  there 
still  a  need  fur  it  to  function?  If  nut. 
small  wonder  the  club  isn’t  prospering. 
Kill  it.  Simply  have  a  meeting  of  exist¬ 


ing  members  and  vote  it  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  If  there  are  no  active  members 
surviving  to  do  it,  you  can  get  some 
administrative  action  to  put  nonfunc¬ 
tioning  organizations  out  of  business. 

Before  the  ax  falls,  however,  study 
the  entire  case  history  carefrilly  to  sec 
if,  perhaps,  there  isn’t  an  iialication 
that  a  substitute  organization  is  needed. 
To  substitute  a  vitally  useful  club  for 
a  dying  one  is  far  more  constructive 
than  merely  to  wipe  out  the  old  one. 
But  don’t  hang  onto  a  lifeless  organiza¬ 


it  into  the  state  and  national  picture  as 
well  if  the  club  is  affiliated  with  state 
and  national  organizations. 

•  The  bylaws  are  the  everyday  rules 
of  conduct  laid  down  for  the  club. 
They  are  signs  on  the  road  of  progress; 
and,  like  any  road  signs,  they  can  be 
changed  without  too  much  trouble 
to  meet  changes  in  the  conditions  that 
they  were  set  up  to  govern.  To  leave 
a  bylaw  in  operation  after  it  no  longer 
fits  the  situation  is  like  leaving  a  “Slow, 
Narrow  Bridge”  sign  up  after  the 
bridge  has  been  widened. 


self.  Say,  “This  club  has  such  a  splendid 
reputation  for  putting  on  good  assembly 
programs  that  I  know  this  term’s  will 
be  a  success.”  (Even  if  at  the  moment 
it  looks  like  anything  but.)  'The  com¬ 
pliment  and  the  vote  of  confidence 
it  carries  will  achieve  far  more  than 
railing  or  “washing  your  hands  of  the 
whole  affair”  could  ever  do. 

If  things  are  really  in  a  bad  way, 
you  may  need  to  have  a  private  pep 
talk  with  the  president  to  get  him  back 
of  the  program  chairman.  You  may  have 
to  stick  close*  to  both,  and  be  helpful 
to  both,  for  several  days. 

Hang  onto  your  patience,  your  per- 
spiective,  your  adult  point  of  view.  Use 
the  old  confertmee  technique  to  help 
the  members  arrive  at  some  construc¬ 
tive  ideas  and  put  them  into  etfeci. 
Tlien  compliment  them  sincerely,  when 
it  is  all  over,  on  the  wonderful  job 
“they”  did. 


tion  purely  for  sentiment’s  sake  or  be¬ 
cause  you  don’t  have  the  courage  to 
wield  the  ax. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  evidence 
supports  the  idea  that  the  club’s  effec¬ 
tive  functioning  would  fill  a  need,  and 
that  it  does  have  a  clearly  defined 
reason  for  (sisting,  try  to  discover  why 
it  doesn’t. 

Why  doesn’t  it  spark?  Lackadaisical 
sponsor?  Weak  leaders?  Poorly  planned 
programs?  Lack  of  adequate  financing? 
It  may  be  any  nr  all  of  these  factors. 
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You  can  develop  student  leadership  .  .  . 


.  .  .  through  the  use  of  the  cadet 
system  of  oflBcers. 

In  the  cadet  system,  the  officers 
move  up  through  the  hierarchy  of  posi¬ 
tions,  in  some  manner  established  for 
the  particular  organization,  so  that  the 
more  important  executive  positions  are 
always  filled  by  someone  who  has  had 


training  ki  lesser  positions.  This  is 
especially  valuable  if,  in  addition,  the 
ex-president  is  retained  in  an  advisory, 
ex-officio  capacity  for  the  term  follow¬ 
ing  his  own  presidency. 

There  are  some  drawbacks  to  the 
cadet  system.  In  some  cases,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  “work  up“  to  the  key 


positions.  It  keeps  leadership  within 
a  given  group  for  a  relatively  long  time. 
Neither  practice  is  entirely  compatible 
with  the  strictest  democratic  proce¬ 
dures.  But  where  student  leadership  is 
weak,  a  club  could  do  worse  than  to 
employ  the  cadet  system  for  training 
and  providing  its  officers. 


If  you  have  a  basic  pattern  for  meetings  .  .  . 


.  .  .  you  can  usually  insure  well- 
planned,  exciting  sessions  as  well  as 
variety.  Too  often,  unless  there  is  a 
basic  plan,  striving  for  variety  makes 
meetings  degenerate  into  get-togethers 
where  "nothing  happens."  Your  club 
is  going  to  have  well-planned  sessions 
with  zip  and  sparkle. 

Let  me  quote  Michael  Trent  on 
the  subject  of  meetings  (Gregg  Writer, 
Jan.,  1950): 

"Every  club  meeting  should  have 
three  parts:  some  play,  so  members 
will  want  to  attend;  some  production 


practice,  to  make  meetings  worth  while; 
and  some  planning,  to  give  the  club  a 
definite  purpose. 

“It  isn’t  always  necessary  that  the 
parts  follow  that  sequence,  but  it  is 
wise  to  put  the  fun  first,  so  that  the 
members  hurry  to  the  meeting.  And 
planning  is  the  heart  of  a  club;  so,  to 
keep  everyone  to  the  end  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  smart  officers  schedule  planning 
for  last  of  all. 

“This  means,  if  you  transcribe  it 
into  a  45-minute  program  for  the  Janu¬ 
ary  meeting  of  your  business  club,  that 


you  could  enjoy  a  game  for  10  minutes, 
some  kind  of  purposeful  business  prac¬ 
tice  for  25  minutes,  and  allow,  say,  10 
minutes  for  ycnir  planning  session." 

And  in  BEVVs  December,  1952,  is¬ 
sue  I  added: 

“Let’s  buy  Mr.  Trent’s  program  out¬ 
line,  but  with  om  adaptation.  Let’s 
translate  that  middle  25  minutes  for 
'production  practice’  more  broadly,  as 
‘inirposeful’  activity  in  lirre  with  the 
club’s  objectives." 

It  looks  all  right  for  your  money, 
(Continued  on  page  36) 


HERE’S  ONE  BUSINESS  CLUB  that’s  been  well  fed 
and  cared  for  by  its  sponsor,  Mrs.  Arcile  Reese.  It’s  the 
Teds  and  Tessies  Club  of  the  Anna-Jonesboro  Community 
High  School,  Arma,  Illinois.  The  dub  was  organized  in 
1951,  and  is  still  very  active.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
last  school  year  until  the  end  of  the  first  semester,  they 
had  won  first  place  for  the  most  original  float  in  the 
Homecoming  Parade;  had  a  Halloween  party  in  the  attic 


of  their  sponsor's  home;  enjoyed  a  Christmas  party;  spon¬ 
sored  the  playing  of  Chri.stmas  carols  during  the  lunch 
periods  in  the  school  cafetiu’ia  for  two  weeks  liefore  the 
(Jhristnias  vacation;  and  helped  by  giving  ffxxl  and 
clothing  to  a  needy  family.  The  Anna  State  Hospital  is 
co-operating  with  the  club  by  allowing  each  memlier  to 
work  in  one  of  its  offices  for  two  weeks,  (^un  your  club 
match  the  record  of  activity  set  by  these  students? 
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to  Launch  a 
General 
Business 


Unit 

If  you’rt  frying  fo  work  out  a  general  business 
course,  here  are  plenty  of  tested  suggestions 

VERNON  A.  MUSSELMANfUniWnity  of  KMhtcky, Lfliington,  Kv. 


HOW  DO  YOU  LIKE  your  ^toes?  Fried?  Baked? 

Or  boiled?  In  all  probability  you  eat  them  most 
of  tlie  time  in  one  of  those  three  ways.  Yet  there  are 
many  different  variations  in  methods  of  preparing  them 
to  make  potatoes  more  appetizing. 

How  do  you  begin  your  general  business  classes? 
Are  your  techniques  teacher-centered?  Pupil-centered? 
Do  you  use  visual  aids?  There  are  many  variations  of 
these  three  basic  methods.  Teachers  of  general  business 
classes  are  fortunate,  for  no  other  course  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  affords  a  greater  variety  of  teaching 
procedures.  This  is  particularly  true  of  ways  and  means 
to  initiate  unit  topics.  I  should  like  to  consider  twenty 
of  the  ways  that  have  been  developed  to  launch  units  in 
general  business  classes. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  complete  listing  of  all  meth¬ 
ods  of  beginning  unit  topics  in  the  subject;  it  is  meant 
to  be  merely  suggestive.  Good  teachers  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  have  used  all  these  methods,  and  additional  ones 
as  well.  All  of  them  require  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  before  the  unit  is  initiated.  However,  this  plan¬ 
ning  probably  pays  greater  dividends  in  proportion  to 
the  time  invested  than  anything  else  the  teacher  does. 


UTILIZING  VISUAL  AIDS 


1.  USING  FILMS 


3.  USING  BULLETIN  BOARD  OR  FLANNEL  BOARD 


The  use  of  films  is  un  excellent  way  to  launch  what  is 
usually  the  very  first  unit  considered  in  a  general  business 
class:  What  Is  Business?  The  film  by  that  title  is  a  fine 
teaching  aid.  This  one-reeler  covers  well  the  three  areas 
of  businos8-{iroduction,  distribution,  and  business  serv- 
ices-giving  several  different  examples  within  each  area. 
It  is  a  gcxxl  'Tauncher”  because  it  lends  itself  readily  to 
follow-through  with  other  activities— students  can  build 
upon  the  outline  of  the  film.  For  example,  three  pupil 
committees  might  l)e  appointed  to  prepare  bulletin4x)ard 
I  exhibits— one  for  each  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  busi- 

neu.  Also,  the  idea  of  having  teenagers  help  to  meet 
people’s  needs  and  wants  grows  naturally  cHit  of  this  dis- 
cnjssion,  as  do<>s  pupil  analysis  of  the  types  of  biuinesses 
in  their  immediate  communities. 


2.  USING  A  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES 

There  are  nc»t  enough  prints  of  the  film  “What  Is  Business" 
available  for  every  class  studying  general  business  to  have 
it  at  the  very  beginnitig  of  the  school  year.  However,  any 
teacher  who  has  previewed  that  film  can  accomplish  much 
the  same  purpose  with  the  opaque  projector  and  his  own 
coUecticm  of  pictures.  Two  hours  of  work  can  result  in 
enough  attractive  pictures  representing  each  of  the  major 
divisions  of  business  activity  to  ilUutrate,  by  means  of  the 
opaque  projector,  what  we  mean  by  busineu. 


When  pictures  are  shown  with  the  opaque  projector, 
students  see  tliem  one  at  a  time.  Sometimes  they  can  be 
presented  more  forcefully  when  grouped  together,  under 
headings  and  subheadings,  on  a  tack  board  or  flannel 
board.  Exhibits  on  these  boards  (see  BEW,  NovemlM^-, 
1952,  pp.  113-115,  for  suggestions)  serve  well  to  intro¬ 
duce  many  general  business  topics.  Perhaps  the  liest  pro¬ 
cedure  here  is  for  the  teacher  to  call  a  committei?  of  pupils 
together  several  days  before  the  topic  is  to  be  launched 
and  discuss  the  job  to  be  done,  then  turn  the  assignment 
over  to  the  committee  to  be  carried  through.  In  addition 
to  conserving  the  teacher’s  time,  this  is  excellent  training 
for  the  pupils.  Dr.  Ray  Price  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
flannel  board  by  students  who  are  initiating  the  unit  on 
Wise  Buying,  on  page  19  of  the  March,  1954,  BEW. 


4.  USING  FILMSTRIPS 

Jessie  Graham  suggests  the  use  of  a  filmstrip  when  launch¬ 
ing  a  unit  on  Travel  (BEW,  May,  1949,  pp.  548-551).  She 
suggests  that  this  unit  might  be  started  by  focusing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  ways  the  class  members  spend  their  sum¬ 
mer  vacations.  As  a  beginning,  she  suggests  using  the  film¬ 
strip,  “Life  in  the  United  States,"  which  was  prepared  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  There  is  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  filmstrips  available  for  launching  unit  topics  nor¬ 
mally  studied  in  general  business. 
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PUPIL-CENTERED  WAYS 


5.  USING  DRAMATIC  SKITS 

One  of  the  most  effective  learning  techniques— next  to 
actual  experience  in  effectiveness— is  the  dramatic  presen¬ 
tation.  Few  things  that  happen  in  the  classroom  hold  the 
attention  of  pupils  better.  They  enjoy  not  only  watching 
dramatizations  but  like  to  take  port  in  them,  in  some  cases 
even  preparing  and  directing  them.  What  could  be  a 
better  way  to  begin  a  study  of  opening  a  bank  account 
than  to  dramatize  it?  What  would  create  more  interest 
in  that  Job  Getting  study  than  to  dramatize  a  job  interview? 

6.  USING  PUPIL  EXPERIENCES 

We  learn  to  do  by  doing— by  getting  first-hand  experience. 
In  science  classes,  laboratory  experiments  usually  come 
after  the  class  has  discussed  the  principles  involved.  What 
would  focus  more  interest  on  the  use  of  the  telephone 
than  to  have  your  students  refrain  from  using  it  for  a  few 
days?  Every  time  one  of  them  wants  to  use  the  phone, 
he  delivers  the  message  on  foot,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
mail  instead,  keeping  a  record  of  the  number  of  times 
when  the  telephone  was  needed  but  not  used,  and  of  the 
time  required  to  deliver  the  message.  Or,  for  variety,  have 
each  class  member  keep  a  diary-type  record  of  every  tele¬ 
phone  call  he  makes  or  answers  in  one  week,  beginning 
about  a  week  before  you  start  your  unit  on  The  Telephone. 

What  would  arouse  greater  interest  than  giving  to  each 
pupil  a  small  sum  of  money— fifty  cents,  for  instance— on 
c-ondition  that  he  open  a  savings  account  with  it.  Some 
businessman  in  the  community  might  be  willing  to  supply 
the  money  for  such  a  worthy  classroom  project.  Can't  you 
imagine  how  ready  your  students  would  be  to  learn  about 
savings  after  each  one  had  started  a  savings  account  of 
his  own?  EsixK'ially  after  comparing  experiences  and  dis¬ 
covering  that  others  are  earning  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson,  who  teaches  general  business  in 
San  Antonio,  has  her  class  memlxrrs  run  a  post  office  for 
one  week.  During  this  time,  tliey  sell  stamps  to  other 
students  and  to  faculty  memlxrrs,  and  accept  letters  and 
small  packages  for  mailing  at  the  post  office  substation 
near  by.  Through  using  a  set  of  postal  scales  and  a  copy 
of  the  Postal  Guide,  they  leum  much  that  sharpens  their 
interest  in  further  study  of  the  unit  on  Shipping  Services. 

The  field  trip  is  one  form  of  pupil  experienc-e  that  is  as 
effective  for  beginning  the  study  of  a  unit  as  it  is  for 
follow-up.  Almost  every  general  business  teacher  has  had 
experience  witl)  field  trips,  most  often  in  the  units  on 
Transportation,  Communication,  and  Banking. 

7.  USING  PUPIL  DEMONSTRATIONS 

Have  you  tried  initiating  your  cla.ss  study  of  Shipping 
Services  by  having  a  pupil  demonstrate  the  correct  way 
to  wrap  a  piackage  in  contrast  to  an  incorrect  method? 
It’s  a  good  way  to  hold  attention.  One  way  to  launch  a 
unit  on  Communication  would  be  to  have  a  committee 
of  students  demonstrate  the  various  ways  of  sending  a 
message— semaphore,  blinker  light,  flags,  Morse  code,  tele¬ 
phone,  telegraph,  etc.  These  devices  are  dramatizations 
in  miniature,  and  are  often  just  as  effective  as  sldts. 


8.  USING  LOCAL  HAPPENINGS 

Newspaper  items  often  stimulate  pupil  interest  in  general 
business  topics,  especially  when  the  stories  are  linked  to 
people  who  are  well  known  to  the  class  members.  Happen¬ 
ings  to  the  students  themselves  are  even  better.  When  a 
class  member  is  injured  in  an  automobile  accident,  wins 
a  contest,  or  takes  an  important  vacation  trip,  the  whole 
class  is  interested.  It's  a  good  idea  not  to  be  a  slave  to  a 
textbook,  but  to  capitalize  on  student  interest  and  begin 
the  study  of  a  topic  when  pupil  interest  is  higli. 

9.  USING  A  LOCAL-INDUSTRY  APPROACH 

I  quote  from  William  Himstreet  (BEW,  March,  1954, 
p.  23):  “In  every  community  in  this  nation  there  is  at 
least  one  major  economic  activity  which  supplies  that 
community  with  its  life  blood  by  providing  the  source  of 
income  for  every  family  represented  in  the  class. ...  It  rep¬ 
resents  an  ideal  point  of  departure  for  the  classroom  study 
of  basic  economic  concepts.  ...  If  you  will  test  the  local- 
industry  approach  by  using  it  as  the  springboard  for  a 
single  unit  in  which  a  local  industry  is  certain  to  figure 
prominently,  you  will  be  amazed  by  its  efficiency.” 

10.  USING  ORAL  REPORTS 

What  could  be  better  than  to  begin  the  study  of  a  unit 
on  Choosing  an  Occupation,  Planning  a  Career,  or  After- 
School  Work,  by  having  those  class  meml>ers  who  have 
had  work  experience  report  to  the  class  on  what  they  eti- 
countered?  They  can  tell  about  the  types  of  work  tliey  did. 
the  companies  they  worked  for,  and  how  they  happened 
to  begin  working  for  those  firms.  You  might  launch  the 
unit  on  Travel  with  reports  on  vacation  m[perienc<es.  Cau¬ 
tion:  Well-prepared  oral  reports  are  good,  but  can  be 
overused. 

11.  USING  PUPIL  DISCUSSIONS 

Pupils  are  usually  ready  to  discuss  any  topic  about  which 
they  have  a  little  knowledge.  Beginning  a  unit  topic  with 
pupil  discussion  means  that  class  members  will  make  many 
statements,  some  true  and  some  false.  'There  will  be  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion.  'The  alert  teacher  will  make  a  note  of 
points  about  which  additional  information  is  required,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  period  will  list  them  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Tlie  teacher  will  issue  fact-finding  assignments  to 
both  individuals  and  committees. 


11  USING  SUPPLEMENTARY  MATERIALS 

'There  are  several  units  in  general  business  such  as  Bank¬ 
ing,  Choosing  an  Occupation,  'The  Job  Intervitnv,  about 
which  much  has  been  written  and  published.  'There  are 
many  printed  bulletins,  folders,  pamphlets,  and  magazine 
articles  available  that  deal  with  these  topics.  Having 
these  materials  in  the  general  business  classroom,  and 
featuring  them  in  displays  will  stimulate  student  interest. 
'The  pupils  will  soon  be  asking  questions,  thus  making  it 
possible  to  “choose”  that  topic  for  class  study. 
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TEACHER-CENTERED  WAYS 


13.  USING  INTERVIEWS 

The  interview  may  be  either  pupil-centered  or  teacher- 
centered.  In  fome  case*  two  or  more  pupils  are  the  princi¬ 
pals  in  tlie  interview,  sometimes  a  pupil  and  the  teacher. 

In  still  other  cases,  it  may  lie  the  teacher  and  some  adult 
from  the  community.  Interviews  are  sure  to  be  interest- 
creating.  They  usually  have  an  element  of  the  unexpected 
in  them,  and  so  are  closely  related  to  dramatic  skits.  They 
are  almost  as  effective  for  launching  unit  topics. 

17.  USING  A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 

Sometimes  a  teacher  may  choose  to  introduce  a  new  topic 
with  a  series  of  startling  questions.  The  pupils  may  be 
asked  to  write  out  their  answers,  or  to  answer  them  orally. 
In  some  cases  they  may  be  given  time  to  prepare  the 
answers  outside  class.  'The  important  thing  to  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  questions  must  be  interesting,  challenging, 
and  pertinent  to  the  basic  issues  involved  in  the  unit 
topic  being  presented. 

14.  USING  CASE  STORIES 

The  telling  of  stories  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  ele¬ 
mentary  forms  of  developing  interest.  Everyone  enjoys  a 
good  story,  and  storytelling  is  usch]  by  young  and  old 
alike.  In  business  subjects,  we  usually  refer  to  them  as 
case  stories.  Every  teacher  has  had  many  business  experi¬ 
ences  he  can  relate.  Many  teachers  prtrfer  to  tell  of  their 
experiences  as  If  they  had  happened  to  some  “frieiKl’'  rather 
than  to  themselves.  Likewise,  every  business  teacher 
has  oJjterved,  known,  and  read  about  the  experiences  of 
others.  Telling  these  case  stories  in  an  interesting  way 
always  stimulates  pupil  questioning. 

18.  USING  THE  CHALK-TALK 

Most  teachers  are  not  gifted  artists,  but  this  is  not  essential 
to  the  effective  use  of  the  chalk -talk.  Almost  any  teacher 
can  draw  outlines  and  make  acceptable  stick  men  for 
figures.  The  remarks  that  accompany  the  drawings  are 
as  important  as  the  drawings  themselves.  A  variation  of 
the  chalk-talk  is  the  use  of  pictures  and  sketches  that  have 
been  prepared  previously,  presenting  them  on  either  a  tack 
board  or  flannel  board.  This  differs  from  the  stiU-picture 
display  discussed  earlier,  in  that  a  "talk”  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  use  along  with  the  display,  and  the  pictures  are 
presented  one  by  one  as  the  talk  progresses. 

15.  USING  VISITING  SPEAKERS 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.  Even  thoufd)  the  teacher  may 
have  had  wide  experience,  It  Is  good  for  variety’s  sake 
to  invite  outsiders  (especially  businessmen)  to  speak  to 
the  class.  In  many  instances  they  add  far  more  than  Just 
variety,  for  they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  their  area 
of  specialization  than  do  most  teacliers. 

If  speakers  are  to  be  used  effectively,  they  must  be 
given  guidance  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  committee.  A  visiting 
speaker  can  raise  enough  questions  in  one  class  period  to 
keep  pupils  “diggiug”  for  answers  for  several  days.  The 
alert  teacher  will  rrot  only  brief  the  speaker,  but  will  make 
notes  on  what  he  says  for  future  reference  as  the  class 
progresses  with  its  study  of  the  unit. 

19.  USING  PREVIOUS  UNITS 

Sometimes  a  unit  study  will  lead  naturally  into  another 
unit.  For  example,  one  might  conclude  a  study  of  the 
Communication  unit  with  a  study  of  "Communication 
(Carriers."  The  various  means  by  which  communications 
are  transported  from  one  place  to  another— wireless,  radio, 
trains,  ships,  busses,  airplanes— introduces  in  a  natural  way 
a  unit  on  Transportation  or  Shipping  Services.  The  tele¬ 
phone  directory  used  in  the  Communication-unit  study 
might  be  used  to  lead  into  a  discussion  of  the  unit  dealing 
with  Locating  and  Finding  Useful  Information. 

Managing  to  have  one  unit  grow  out  of  the  study  of 
another  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  best  ways  for  a  new  unit 
topic  to  be  initiated. 

16.  USING  PRETESTS 

The  pretest  is  one  of  the  standard  ways  to  launch  units. 

It  gives  an  index  of  what  tlie  pupils  already  know  and  do 
r»ot  krxrw.  I’he  pretest  is  <‘specially  valuable,  enabling  the 
teacher,  as  it  does,  to  learn  about  the  differences  in  his 
pupils  so  far  as  any  particular  unit  of  the  general  business 
course  is  concerned. 

20.  USING  AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  UNIT 

It  is  always  helpful  for  a  pupil  to  understand  all  that  may 
be  involved  in  the  study  of  any  unit.  'The  chief  value  of 
the  overview,  perhaps,  is  in  connection  with  units  that 
are  unfamiliar  to  students.  'The  teacher  should  prepare 
the  overview  with  care,  including  enough  illustrations  to 
make  the  presentation  interesting  as  well  as  enlightening. 

AU'THOR’S  NOTE:  All  the  procedures  discussed  in  this  sional  periodicals  published  especially  for 

article  liave  been  dealt  with  in  greater  detail,  business  teachers.  This  article  merely  at- 

or  liave  been  illustrated  with  some  specific  tempts  to  review  them  and  to  bring  together 

lesson-plan  outline,  in  other  issues  of  profes-  in  one  place  these  varied  suggestions. 
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A  ...  a  13-inch  carriage 

B  .  .  .  separate  key  for  the  repeating  underscore 
C  . .  .  finger-tip  cxintrol  for  multiple  carbons 
D  . . .  separate  key  for  repeat  horizontal  spacing 
E  .  . .  separate  key  for  repeat  vertical  spacing 
F  .  .  .  separate  key  for  repeat  backspacing 
C  .  . .  wide-range  touch  cirntrol  (under  hood) 

H  . . .  carriage  release  you  can  press  or  pull 
I,  J  . .  new  bottom-of-the-page  “line  meter" 


Royal 
Has  a 
New 

Electric  . . . 

With  . 


OYAL  CELEBRATED  its  fifUeth 
anniversary  not  so  long  ago  by 
unveiling,  with  pride  and  fanfare,  the 
newest,  biggest,  best  Royal  of  them 
all— the  new  Royal  Electric, 

It’s  sleek,  trim,  and  colorful  (Char¬ 
coal  Grey,  Nile  Green,  Coral  Rose, 
Horizon  Blue,  Tropic  Ivory),  much 
more  attractive  than  the  models  ik)w  in 
typing  classrooms  and  offices.  The 
keyboard  slope,  previously  held  at  the 
same  slant  as  a  manual  machine,  has 
been  flattened  about  half  way,  making 
it  easier  for  the  operator  on  the  upward 
reaches. 

They’ve  put  “repeaters”.  .  . 

...  on  everything  that  is  worth  re¬ 
peating— the  underscore  ( B,  in  the 
illustration),  the  backspacer  (F),  the 
vertical  spacer  (£),  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  spacer  (D).  Unlike  competing 
machines,  however,  the  repeat  keys  are 


entirely  separate  from  the  regular  keys, 
so  there  will  lx?  no  accidental  rejieti- 
tions. 

The  repeat  vertical  spacer  is  differ¬ 
ent.  It  turns  the  roll  (and  therefore 
the  paper)  without  moving  the  carriage 
back  to  the  margin  block.  So,  if  a  typist 
ends  the  body  of  a  letter  with  a  short 
line,  he  can  vertical  space  straight  down 
to  the  position  of  the  closing  lines. 

Real  “touch  control”,  .  . 

.  .  .  with  a  range  from  feather-light 
to  almost-aS'Stiff-as-a-manual  touch  is 
accompUshed  by  a  lever  under  the  lid, 
which  springs  open— and  turns  off  the 
power  as  it  pops  up.  Foreseeable;  A 
new  orientation-to-your-electric  routine 
in  which  the  learner  starts  with  the 
touch-control  lever  set  at  stiff,  practices 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  gradually 
lessens  the  touch  resistance  as  he  learns 
to  finger  the  keys  lightly. 


Other  new  features  that  will  interest 
every  typing  teacher: 

•  A  new  kind  of  bottom-of-the-page 
space  gauge  (i,  /,  in  the  picture). 

•  A  plus-and-equals  key, 

•  Dual-ac'tion  carriage  releases— push 
them  down  or  pull  them  forward. 

But  favorite  Royal  features  .  .  . 

.  .  .  that  typing  teachers  like  have 
been  retained.  These  include; 

•  (Carriage  levers  that  pull  forward. 

•  “Standard”  keylxiard- the  apos¬ 
trophe  and  quotation  marks  are  in  their 
traditional  posts  ofi  Keys  8  and  2. 

•  “Magic  .Margin”  margin  controls. 

•  All  line  scales  exac-tly  matched. 
All  in  all,  the  new  Royal  electric 

has  just  about  every  device  and  con¬ 
venience  anyone  has  yet  thought  of  for 
nudeing  the  learning  and  using  of  a  type¬ 
writer  easier  and  better.— A/art  C.  Uoyd, 
Cregg  editorial  staff. 
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CAN  PERSONAL  TRAITS  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  business  classes?  If  we 
assume  that  they  can  be,  what 
are  some  of  the  specific  traits  we  can  try 
to  develop?  Here  are  the  principal  ones. 

TRAIT  It  Enthu¬ 
siasm:  interest  in  work.  Enthusiasm  is 
high  on  the  list  of  traits  that  can  be 
developed  in  the  classroom.  Enthusiasm 
and  interest  are  closely  allied  with 
motivation,  a  “must"  with  every  teach¬ 
er.  If  the  teacher  can  disc’over  the 
student’s  interests  or  can  lead  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  adopt  a  new  interest,  learning, 
as  well  as  teaching,  can  move  forward 
more  rapidly.  The  need  for  enthusiasm 
is  Just  as  important  to  the  student  when 
he  tackles  the  subjects  in  preparation 
for  business  as  it  is  when  he  enters  the 
business  field  a  few  months  or  years 
hence. 

TRAIT  2i  Con¬ 
scientiousness!  pride  in  work.  Business 
managers  are  looking  for  employees 
who  will  be  conscientious  and  depend¬ 
able.  Employees  should  sense  that  not 
only  do  they  need  the  job  but  that  the 
empbyer  needs  them;  knowing  this, 
they  should  show  iiK;reased  pride  in  the 
work  they  do.  The  antithesis  of  consci¬ 
entiousness-care¬ 
lessness  and  the 
“get  by”  attitude 
—is  high  on  every 
employer's  list  of 
cauK's  for  fail¬ 
ures  in  business. 

The  school, 
particularly  the 
business  educa¬ 
tion  departments 
where  teachers 

R.  L.  THISTLETH WAITE  P«^ess  to  turn  out  acceptable  initial 

NorHisrn  IliMok  Stats  employees,  has  a  responsibility  for  de- 

Taaekars  Collagt  veloping  conscientiousness. 

MCalk.  Illiaoit 

TRAIT  3:  Indus¬ 
triousness  and  perseverance.  Teachers 
place  these  qualities  near  the  top  of 
the  traits  that  they  can  develop  in  the 
classroom.  Leading  rating  scales,  such 
as  the  Jones  Personality  Rating  Scale 
and  the  Morrison-Whibtey  Rating  Scale 
for  Secretaries,  have  divisions  for  check¬ 
ing  industry  and  perseverance.  'These 
are  qualities  easily  observed,  universally 
encouraged,  and  certainly  necessary  in 
every  vocational  situation.  Perhaps  most 
teachers  find  it  relatively  easy  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  of  these  traits  because 
they  are  easy  to  recognize.  Students  of 
average,  and  even  below-average,  ca- 


Improving  Porsonality 
in  Business  Classrooms 

Here  ere  14  personality  traits  that  the  business 
teacher  can  help  students  develop  in  classwork 


pacity  achieve  higher  goals  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible  by  intensifying 
the  use  of  these  traits. 


TRAIT  4:  Trust¬ 
worthiness  in  handling  small  details. 
This  personal  quality  may  prove  diffi¬ 
cult  to  teach,  but  business  teachers  say 
it  can  be  taught  in  classroom  situations, 
and  biuinessmen  recognize  it  as  an 
essential  quality.  It  is  in  the  classroom 
that  prospective  business  employees 
should  learn  to  assume  responsibility 
and  to  give  attention  to  details.  Irre¬ 
sponsibility  and  a  tendency  to  “cut 
comers”  are  among  the  most  c'ommon 
faults  of  office  employees.  .Many  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  tlte  daily  conduct  of  the 
business  classes  can  be  used  to  create 
an  atmosphere  in  which  pupils  can 
cultivate  trustworthiness  in  handling 
small  details.  'Their  neglect  can  lead  to 
vocational  failure.  Short  cuts  may  prove 
a  serious  handicap. 


TRAIT  5;  AbiUty 
to  think  and  work  independently.  The 
business  teacher  should  realize  the  need 
for  turning  out  employable  individuals 
who  can  measure  up  to  business  stand¬ 
ards  of  independence.  The  businessman 
wants  stenographers,  as  well  as  other 
employees,  wlio  can  detect  and  correct 
their  own  errors.  Projects  need  to  be 
developed  in  the  classroom  to  encour¬ 
age  independent  thinking  and  respon¬ 
sible  independent  action.  'This  is  an 
essential  part  of  “occupational  intelli¬ 
gence,”  or  the  ability  to  use  one's  skills 
in  business. 

In  a  study  of  reasons  for  dismissals 
of  beginning  office  workers,  Charlotte 
Heilman  lists  “inability  to  do  anything 
without  supervision.”  Perhaps  business 
teachers,  along  with  many  others,  have 
gone  too  far  in  simplifying  the  lessons 
to  be  learned,  the  projects  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  the  duties  to  be  discharged,  thus 
leaving  to  the  student  nothing  but 
channeled  routines. 


TRAIT  6i  Order¬ 
liness  in  planning  and  working.  Al¬ 
though  one  group  of  teachers  rated  this 
trait  as  only  average  in  importance, 
other  groups  in  the  field  of  business 
education  regard  orderliness  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  working  as  very  significant. 
Businessmen  consider  lack  of  judgment, 
of  orderly  thinking  and  of  concentration 
on  their  work,  to  be  outstanding  weak¬ 
nesses  of  office  workers.  Training  in 
these  fundamental  habits  can  begin  the 
day  a  child  enters  school 
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TRAIT  7:  WilU 
bigness  to  accept  responsibilit>'.  Teach¬ 
ers  generally  accept  the  challenge  to 
develop  this  attitude  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils.  Reluctance  to  accept  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  a  personal  defect  men¬ 
tioned  time  after  time  in  business  liter¬ 
ature.  However,  another  facet  of  this 
subject  is  the  fretpient  willingness  of 
students  to  accept  responsibility  with¬ 
out  having  a  goixl  notion  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  or  an  appreciation  of  the 
necessity  for  doing  it  properly. 

TRAIT  Hi  Ability 
to  work  tinder  pressure.  Teachers  are 
aware  of  the  importance  t)f  this  trait 
but  are  often  slow,  {lerhaps  reluctant, 
to  su[)ervise  its  development.  However, 
in  the  classroom  situation,  especially 
in  such  subjects  as  typing  and  transcrip¬ 
tion,  students  must  be  “time-conscious” 
in  their  work.  Many  office  managers 
liave  adopted  standards  of  output  that 
they  expect  office  workers,  even  begwi- 
ners,  to  meet.  In  other  business  situa¬ 
tions,  the  office  manager  has  a  pro¬ 
gressive  training  program  with  promo¬ 
tion  based  largely  on  the  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  work 
of  improved  quality.  Only  in  times  of 
scarcity  of  office  workers  is  inefficiency 
tolerated.  During  the  closing  weeks  of 
training  in  the  classixKHn,  entnigh  pres¬ 
sure  should  be  applied  so  that  careless 
work  is  severely  ptMialized.  Only  in  this 
way  will  students  be  prepared  for  the 
exacting  standards  of  the  better  initial 
jobs. 

Businessmen  are  critical,  almost  with¬ 
out  exception,  of  the  beginning  em¬ 
ployee’s  inability  to  produce  acceptable 
work  from  the  outset.  They  are  willing 
to  allow  some  time  for  adjustment  to 
the  new  job,  but  retraining  of  the  office 
employee  hits  the  boss  where  it  hurts 
—in  the  ptxrketbook.  He  wants  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  to  be  able  to  produce  mailable 
copy  without  retypmg,  and  to  take 
dictation  for  a  reasonably  long  time. 

While  business  teachers  are  aware  ctf 
the  nec'essity  for  developing  this  ability 
to  work  under  pressure,  many  of  them 
have  done  little  to  bring  about  its 
realization.  At  the  same  time,  most 
teachers  agree  that  they  could  assist 
the  pupil  in  accustoming  himself  to 
working  under  pressure.  Within  the 
scope  of  their  background  of  knowl¬ 
edges  and  skills,  pupils  should  be 
placed  in  positions  where  they  must 
“stretch”  or  extend  themselves  if  they 
are  to  grow  into  more  mature  employ¬ 
able  personalities. 


TRAIT  9:  Punc¬ 
tuality.  Despite  the  emphasis  on  punc- 
hiality  from  the  opening  day  of  school, 
teachers  still  need  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  opportunities  to  insist  that  their 
pupils  exercise  this  trait.  Physical  pres¬ 
ence  in  class  at  the  right  time  is  not  all 
there  is  to  punctuality.  Teachers  are 
criticized  for  accepting  a  unit  of  work 
late;  businessmen  point  out  that  this 
cannot  be  accepted  as  standard  practk'e 
in  business,  yet  t(N>  many  teachers  per¬ 
mit  “assignment  stragglers”  to  get  by 
day  after  day.  Failure  to  be  punctual, 
even  when  it  does  not  result  in  dis¬ 
charge  or  loss  of  pay,  can  mean  work¬ 
ing  after  the  usual  office  hours,  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  receive  an  award  ba.sed  on 
punchiality. 

TRAIT  10s  Co¬ 
operation:  ability  to  work  with  others. 
Here  is  another  quality  most  teachers 
recognize  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
successful  in  fostering.  Perhaps  co-oper¬ 
ation  is  the  heart  of  the  human-relations 
phase  of  the  sch<K)l  as  well  as  of  the 
business  enterprise.  Quite  generally, 
teachers  are  adept  in  motivating  stu¬ 
dents  in  group  activities,  the  success  of 
which  is  based  on  learning  co-operation. 
Numerous  studies  have  been  made  of 
personality  traits,  especially  in  relation 
to  employee  failures.  A  study  by  Law¬ 
rence  F.  Creenberger,  entitled  “Why 
People  Fail,”  which  dealt  with  60,000 
workers,  revealed  that  2.2  per  cent 
failed  for  lack  of  skill,  2  per  cent  be¬ 
cause  of  inexperienc'e,  2  per  cent  be¬ 
cause  of  slowness  in  learning,  3  per 
cent  because  of  carelessness,  3  per  cent 
because  of  misdemeanors,  and  88.8  per 
cent  because  of  their  lack  of  adaptabil¬ 
ity  and  inability  to  get  along  with 
their  co-workers. 

TRAIT  lit  Cour¬ 
tesy,  tact,  and  good  nuumers.  These  are 
traits  so  closely  allied  with  ability  to 
get  along  with  others  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  distinguish  them,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  these  characteristics 
can  take  the  beginner  a  long  way 
toward  his  vocational  goals.  Courtesy, 
tact,  and  good  manners  are  the  out¬ 
ward  expressions  that  make  it  possible 
for  employees  to  have  successful  con¬ 
tacts  both  with  fellow  workers  and 
employers.  They  reflect  a  host  of  other 
good  qualities.  These  traits,  possible  to 
every  employee,  are  the  vehicles  for 
encouraging  the  co-operatkm  and  good 
will  so  necessary  for  pleasant,  profit¬ 
able  office  relationships. 


TRAIT  12:  Will¬ 
ingness  to  accept  criticisni.  While  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  arrange  the 
personality  traits  in  any  special  order, 
certainly  near  the  top  of  any  list 
programing  personality  improvement 
should  be  the  matter  of  devek>ping 
willingness  to  accept  criticism.  Without 
this  willingness  little  progress  can  be 
expt*cted.  Errors  have  a  way  of  inbrtxHl- 
ing  unless  brcMight  to  light  by  a  critic— 
whether  that  critic  be  oiu*sell  or  an¬ 
other.  So,  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
personality  improvt*ment  is  to  nurture 
the  alnlity  to  view  om*self  impartially 
and  objectively,  to  correct  rather  than 
to  excuse  shortcomings,  aixl  to  avoid 
emotionality  over  such  things  as  the 
results  of  a  testing  program,  a  job  ap¬ 
plication,  or  a  ctmnseling  interview. 

Teachers  need  to  work  with  students 
in  the  classnM)m,  where  criticism  is 
expected  and  its  aci'eptance  can  be 
profitable. 

TRAIT  13:  Abil¬ 
ity  to  see  need  for  self-improvement. 
Teachers,  of  necessity,  are  constantly 
evaluating  the  work  of  their  pupils. 
But  teacher  evaluation  is  not  enotigh; 
the  pupils  must  learn  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  their  own  activities. 
The  capable  teacher  will  plan  the  work 
with  various  classes  so  that  self-reliance 
and  judgment  mature  along  with 
growth  in  knowledge. 

TRAIT  14:  Per¬ 
sonal  grooming,  posture,  and  appear¬ 
ance.  Here  are  easily  recognized  traits 
of  importance,  known  to  l)e  definitely 
related  to  vocational  success.  Not  only 
does  appearance  make  an  impreuion 
on  others,  but  it  also  has  a  definite 
psychological  effect  on  the  individual 
himself.  Confidence  in  one’s  dress  and 
appearance  c-ontributes  to  the  ptiise, 
assurance,  and  sense  of  well-being  so 
essential  to  the  successful  personality. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  these 
traits  can  be  successfully  presented  in 
a  classroom  environment,  and  should 
be  a  part  of  the  personality-develop¬ 
ment  program. 


F.DITOK’8  NOTE:  This  is  the 
second  in  a  series  of  three  articles 
by  Dr.  Thistlethwaite  on  Employ-  i 
able  Personalities.  The  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  tite  September  BEW, 
and  the  third  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 
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A  SEVENTH-GRADERS  in  Lake  Ot- 
^  wego  High  School,  CHwego,  Oregon, 
get  their  fint  taate  of  typing  under  the 
guidance  of  the  author,  Elizabeth  Orem. 


Every  student  in  <Hir  school 

leanis  to  type.  Sinc^e  ours  is  a  six- 
year  high  school,  this  mean.s  that 
we  start  the  training  early— in  the  sev¬ 
enth  grade.  This  is  required.  Later  the 
student  may  take  more  training,  as  an 
elective  course  in  his  sophomore  or 
junior  or  senior  years. 

We  expect  our  students  to  use  their 
typewriting  as  soon  as  possible;  and  our 
faculty  members  tell  us  how  pleased 
they  are  to  receive  neatly  typed  papers 
from  even  the  youngest  students.  Par¬ 
ents  have  been  surprised  and  pleased 
with  results.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  we, 
the  teachers  of  thesf*  typing  classes,  are 
also  siuprised. 

In  September,  1951,  when  our  new 
school  opened  and  plans  for  the  typing 
class  were  made,  it  was  annoimced 
that  Mrs.  Dorothy  West  and  I  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  setting  up  the  program 
for  these  classes.  Mrs.  West,  a  former 


We  Teach  Seventh-  and  Eighth- 


Typewriting,  within  the  pa.st 

few  years,  luts  bec’ome  a  very  im¬ 
portant  tool  of  communication.  It 
is  IK)  longer  ainsidered  merely  a  course 
for  secretaries  and  office  workers.  It  is 
being  c*onsidered  a  course  in  general 
education.  Some  schools  and  colleges 
have  made  it  a  requirement  for  all 
graduates.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
(ksirable  that  pupils  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  as  early  as  possible  to  de¬ 
velop  sufficient  typewriting  skill  for 
their  own  personal  us<*. 

The  level  at  which  i>ersosial-use 
typewriting  is  taught  has  l)een  of  con¬ 
cern  to  some  people.  .Some  profes¬ 
sional  people  would  prefer  that  per¬ 
sonal-use  typing  be  taught  early 
entmgh  to  enable  pupils  to  make 
prac'tical  use  of  it  while  in  high  school. 
It  is  underst(M)d  tliat  junior-high  pupils 
are  extremely  eager  to  “play”  with 


A  IN  THE  IJ^BORATOKY  SCHOOL 
^  of  lows  State  Teachers  C^lcge, 
Cedar  Falls,  Cedi  K.  Phillips  teaches  typ¬ 
ing  to  a  class  of  30  seventh-grade  students. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


grade-school  teacher,  ki»ew  Uttle  about 
typing;  and  I,  a  business  teacher  with 
high  school  and  junior-college  teaching 
experience,  knew  nothing  about  sev¬ 
enth-grade  studentsl  Together  we 
searched  for  teaching  materials,  for 
texts,  for  guides  to  help  in  planning 
our  course.  There  seemed  to  be  very 
little  available.  Finding  no  one  text 
appropriate,  we  selected  Alan  Lloyd  s 
“Personal  Typing"  because  it  contained 
exercises  pertaining  especially  to  school 
typing,  and  “Typing  for  Accuracy,"  by 
White,  bec'ause  it  had  ntrany  drills  and 
keyboard  exercises. 

The  Standards  We  Set 


ELIZABETH  OREM 
Lake  Osw«3o  High  Sekod 
Oswtgo,  OrcfOR 

for  three  minutes  with  three  or  less 
errors,  and  that  on  such  timed  writings 
he  should  be  able  to  maintain  reason¬ 
able  speed.  Grades  on  these  timed  writ¬ 
ings  we  set  as  follows: 

Sf}eed 

Grade  (grata  warn) 

1  35  or  over 

2  2tt-34 

3  21-28 

4  15-20 

5  0-14 


ment  of  achievement  in  these  classes. 

In  teaching  typing  to  seventh-grade 
youngsters,  I  know  we  may  have  used 
unorthodox  methods,  and  we  are  still 
trying  new  techniques  to  se<*  if  wc  can 
hit  upon  better  prcx«diues.  'Fhe  twelve- 
year-old  at  tlie  typewriter  is  still  some¬ 
thing  T»ew  to  contend  with.  All  the 
problems  connected  with  his  training 
have  not  yet  been  solved. 

We  have,  however,  made  certain 
obst'rvations  and  have  dt*termined 
workable  procedures  in  some  cases. 

Instead  of  the  week  or  ten  days  that 
the  usual  lieginning  student  takes  to 
learn  the  keyboard,  these  students  re¬ 
quire  three  weeks  to  a  month.  They  re- 


We  S4it  somewhat  typical  goals  for  These  grades  were  not  the  only  cri-  ejuire  more  rei>etition.  mtire  drill.  Tliey 
the  course;  Understanding  of  the  parts  terion  used  fai  determining  final  grades  have  a  .short  attention  span,  which 
of  the  machine,  mastery  of  touch  typ-  in  the  course.  Students  who  were  un-  necessitates  short  drills  h)llowe<l  by 
ing  proper  handling  of  work  materials,  able  to  type  at  15  words  per  minute  frequent  periorls  of  relaxation, 
centering,  tabulation,  development  of  could  receive  a  higher  grade  than  a  “5”  We  u.se  the  U  ttered  typewriter  key- 
speed  and  accuracy,  and  (late  in  the  if,  for  example,  they  had  l>een  con-  Inrard  in  our  classt‘s.  I  feel  that  this  has 
course)  correct  procedures  of  erasing  scientious  about  prac-ticing.  Despite  greatly  facilitated  the  tr  aching  of  typ- 
and  correcting  copy.  We  established  the  fact  that  many  of  the  things  we  ing  to  younger  students.  They  can 
definite  requirements  as  to  the  speed  attempted  to  do  in  our  seventh-grade  quickly  reassure  themselves  on  the 
and  accuracy  expected  of  each  student  classes  had  to  be  revised,  this  speed  location  of  any  key  and  go  on  typing. 
We  felt  that,  by  the  end  of  the  a)urse,  scale  has  not  l>een  changed.  It  U  still  I  have  heard  that,  in  some  of  the  ele- 
every  student  should  be  able  to  type  Ireing  u.sed  as  an  adequate  measure-  (Continued  at  tap  of  next  page) 


Two  teachers  report  on  what  worked  and 
didn’t  work  for  them  in  the  lower  grades 


the  typewriter,  and  that  they  are  going 
to  use  available  machines  in  one  way 
or  another.  So  it  would  seem  to  be 
much  better  to  teach  these  boys  and 
girls  the  correct  operation  of  the  type¬ 
writer  while  they  have  a  stnmg  in¬ 
terest  in  using  it.  Others  feel  that 
pupils  in  the  lower  grades  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  school  are  not 
mature  enough  for  typewriting  instruc¬ 
tion  to  be  effective. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  the 
facility  with  which  a  pupil  learns  a 
systematic  fingering  of  the  keyboard 
seems  to  increase  with  maturity.  How¬ 
ever,  after  having  taught  and  observed 
the  teaching  of  typewriting  to  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  pupils  for  the  past 
seven  years,  there’s  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  pupils  in  these  grades  are 
mature  enough  to  learn  typewriting 
throuf^  a  systenaatic  fingering  of  the 
keyboard  and  to  make  practical  use 
of  the  typewriter. 

An  exploratory  program  with  classes 
in  Art,  Industrial  Arts,  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  and  Per$onaI-Use  Typewriting 
was  established  for  the  seventh-  and 


eighth-grade  pupils  at  the  Iowa  Stale 
Teachers  College  Laboratory  School  in 
the  fall  of  1948.  For  administrative 
purposes,  the  seventh  aiKl  eightli 
grades  were  divided  into  two  sections 
each.  During  the  academic  year  of 
thirty-sbc  weeks,  each  of  the  four  .sec¬ 
tions  was  permitterl  to  take  nine  week.s 
of  instruction  in  each  of  the  fotir  ex- 
pkuatory  classes.  In  operating  under 
an  administrative  plan  of  this  type, 
it  can  be  seen  that  this  would  result 
in  nine  weeks  of  personal-use  typewrit¬ 
ing  being  given  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  aiKither  course  of  the  same  length 
being  given  in  the  eighth  grade. 

Why  Teach  it  Twice? 

Some  people  may  wonder  why  we 
teach  typewriting  for  nirre  weeks  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  nine  weeks 
Again  in  the  eighth  iastead  of  eighteen 
weeks  in  either  the  seventh  or  the 


CECIL  K.  PHILLIPS 

Iowa  Stato  Ttadiort  CoHoga 
Codar  Faih,  Iowa 


eighth.  It  is  felt  that,  since  typewriting 
is  a  skill  subject,  it  is  iniK4t  better  to 
divide  this  training,  for  thb  provides 
a  period  during  which  the  pupils  can 
make  practical  use  of  their  typing, 
followed  by  another  pcriorl  of  devebrp- 
mental  instniction.  In  the  development 
of  almost  any  skill,  the  time  and  ma¬ 
turing  elements  must  l>e  considered. 
It  has  been  only  a  very  few  years  since 
typewriting  in  many  sch<K>ls  was  taught 
for  two  (lerirxls  a  day  (one  lalxiretory 
and  one  instructional  peri(Kl)  for  one 
year.  Most  typing  teachers  now  feel  it 
is  much  better  to  stretch  the  (’oiirse 
over  one  jreriod  a  day  for  two  years. 

In  our  IalH)ratory  bcImk)!,  no  attempt 
Is  made  to  divide  the  seventh  grade 
according  to  the  pupils’  mental  ability. 
We  do,  however,  divide  the  eighth- 
grade  class  according  to  their  ability  to 
type.  This  is  dtme  on  the  basis  of  the 
pupils’  perfonnance  in  typewriting 
while  in  the  sev<*nth  grade.  The  two 
sections  of  the  seventh  grade  are  taught 
during  the  first  two  nine-week  periods 
in  the  first  semester.  The  two  eighth- 
(Continued  at  botUtm  of  next  page) 
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Typing  in  Lownr  Gro4nt  (Ornm) 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


mentary  schotjU  where  typing  is  taught, 
no  attempt  is  made  to  tea<di  touch 
typing,  only  typing  by  sight.  This 
would  be  simple,  because  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  convince  seventh-grade  students 
that  they  don’t  need  to  look  at  those 
keys  any  more.  In  order  to  convince 
them,  we  play  "no-pedcing”  games  to 
see  how  many  can  type  without  look¬ 
ing  at  the  keys.  We  praise  those  who 
accomplish  this  miracle  of  typing  with¬ 
out  peeking.  We  demonstrate  at  the 
denrtonstration  typewriter,  and  bring  in 
some  of  the  advanced  typists  for  more 
demonstrating.  We  urge  repeatedly, 
“Let’s  try  that  line  again,  and  see  if 
nil  of  us  can  do  it  without  peeking.” 
They  learn  faster  when  it  is  fun. 

The  Factor  of  Competition 

We  capitalize  on  the  students’  love 
of  competition.  They  love  to  see  how 
much  better  they  can  do  things  than 
their  neighbors.  They  check  up  daily 
on  their  progress  recorded  on  the 
bulletin  hoard,  and  are  constantly  com¬ 
peting  with  some  friendly  rival— “Bet  I 
can  type  faster  than  you  can  today!” 

There  has  never  been  a  more  en¬ 
thusiastic  age  group  taking  typing  than 
these  seventh-grade  classes.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  lunch  hour  is  over,  these  eager 
beavers  line  up  outside  the  door  wait¬ 
ing  for  class  to  start.  If  I  let  one  group 
in  a  few  minutes  early,  I  hear  about 
it  fnim  the  other  classes,  who  complain. 


Typing  in  Lower  Grodos  (Phillips) 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 


grade  sectioits  are  taught  the  second 
semester.  The  slower  section  is  taught 
during  the  first  nine-week  period  to 
provide  more  time  for  the  pupib  to 
make  practical  use  of  tlieir  typewriting 
skill  immediately  following  their  period 
of  formal  instniction. 

Activities  and  Units  Taught 
To  a  large  extent,  the  teaching  of 
the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils 
is  a  great  deal  alike.  'There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  things  that  are  done  dif¬ 
ferently.  In  preparation  for  the  first 


“They  got  to  type  longer  than  we  did.” 

'Dus  wonderful  enthusiasm  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  handle  in  our  school! 
Our  classes  have  numbered  from  30  to 
50  talkative  students;  together  with  an 
equal  number  of  typewriters  in  opera¬ 
tion,  this  is  sometimes  a  noisy  group 
for  one  teacher  to  handle.  One  of  our 
biggest  problems  is  to  get  everyone 
quiet  and  at  attention,  so  that  instruc¬ 
tions  can  be  given  without  repetitions. 
At  least  a  thousand  times,  it  seems,  I 
have  completed  giving  information 
about  a  drill— margin  stops,  how  much 
to  do,  etc.— when  some  small  voic'e 
asks,  “What  page?”  or  “Did  you  say 
double  spacing?”  But  eventually  we  get 
started  on  our  typing. 

Use  the  Blackboard 

In  getting  the  class  started  at  the 
iieginning  of  the  hour,  I  find  it  helpful 
to  place  beginning  instructions  on  the 
blackboard  before  the  students  come 
in.  Then  the  first  arrivals  can  begin 
work  at  once.  Frequently  we  take  \mi- 
son  drills  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
—the  class  types,  stroke  level,  as  I  dic¬ 
tate.  This  is  especially  good  in  the 
early  part  of  their  training. 

The  beginner  sometimes  thinks  that 
typewriting  is  a  mysterious  art,  imtil 
it  is  compared  with  something  familiar. 
One  day,  in  attempting  to  explain  to  a 
questioning  student  the  importance  of 
a  warmup  exercise  (a  daily  procedure), 
I  told  the  class  that  we  were  warming 
up  our  fingers  just  like  our  fathers 
warmed  up  their  car  motors  on  cold 
mornings.  They  smiled,  but  got  the 
idea;  and  the  next  day  told  me  proudly 


day  for  the  seventh-grade  pupils,  the 
typewriters  are  adjusted  before  the 
pupils  enter  the  room.  1110  left  margin 
is  set  at  ten  and  the  right  margin  is 
cleared.  The  line-space  adjustment  is 
set  on  single  spacing.  By  making  these 
adjustments  in  advance,  we  are  able 
to  permit  the  pupils  to  begin  typing 
much  sooner. 

only  parts  of  the  typewriter 
that  are  taught  before  the  pupils  are 
permitted  to  begin  typing  are  the  ones 
necessary  for  insertion  of  paper,  the 
carriage-return  lever,  aiKi  the  space 
bar.  A  demonstration  of  paper  inser¬ 
tion  and  removal  is  given.  The  pupils 
practire  paper  insertion  and  removal; 
then  begin  ty|>ing  immediately. 

Naturally,  tiie  keyboard  must  be 


that  they  were  “warming  up  then 
motors”  at  the  beginning  (rf  the  period. 

The  younger  learner  is  a  self-cen¬ 
tered  little  fellow.  He  comes  in  saying, 
“How  did  /  do  on  yesterday’s  paper?” 
And  many  times,  before  leaving  the 
class,  he  will  insist  that  teacher 
“see  what  /  did  today!”  It  keeps  one 
teacher  busy,  believe  me,  looking  at 
all  the  papers  and  making  proper 
remarks! 

He  not  only  wants  teacher  to  see  his 
)>aper,  but  wants  to  compare  his  work 
with  his  neighbor’s  constantly.  “How 
many  lines  did  you  type?”  We  can  lose 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this,  unless  the 
class  is  directed  to  a  new  activity 
without  delay. 

On  the  days  when  we  learn  to  use 
manipulative  parts  of  the  machine,  the 
hoys  are  especially  happy.  'They  are 
bom  mechanics  at  this  age.  And,  of 
c-oiirse,  they  love  to  play  practical 
jokes  on  each  ottK^r  as  soon  as  they 
know  how  to  release  the  margin  stops, 
change  the  ribbon  indicator  to  white, 
etc.  I  have  learned  that  it  is  advisable 
to  postpone  these  lessons  until  we  are 
well  along  in  the  term. 

Youngsters  Are  Perfectionists 

We  learn  the  fine  art  of  centering 
material  on  a  page,  and  of  centering 
words  on  a  line.  On  this  type  of  work 
the  students  take  great  pains.  'They  are 
perfectionists.  'They  learn  how  to  align 
letters  on  ruled  forms,  how  to  tabulate 
columnar  material,  how  to  type  cards, 
simple  letters,  envelopes,  and  simple 
maniLscripts  (without  footnotes),  for 
class  use.  For  their  purposes,  we  feel 


taught  first  to  beginning  seventh-grade 
pupils.  TTie  home  keys  are  presented 
all  at  once  followed  by  the  home-row 
keys.  A  great  deal  of  practice  is  devoted 
to  such  drills  as;  a;sldkfi  a;ddkfi  and 
then  a;ddkfighfidkela;$ldkfighfi^da:. 
It  is  fek  that  this  is  a  very  good  drill 
to  begin  with  because  it  gives  pupils 
the  opportunity  to  develop  fingering 
technique  without  having  to  concen¬ 
trate  so  much  on  the  specific  keys 
that  they  are  striking. 

All  the  letter  keys  are  taught  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  pupils  feel  they  can 
learn  them.  In  our  classes,  the  total 
keyboard  (witi*  the  exception  of  tiie 
numbers  and  special  keys)  is  presented 
within  four  to  six  days.  Later,  the 
numbers  and  special  keys  are  presented 
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that  there  is  no  point  in  trying  to  cover 
more  than  this  amount  of  material  in 
a  seventh-grade  course. 

Looking  Back 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  three 
and  one-half  years,  we  realize  that 
ours  has  been  a  unique  and  challenging 
experience.  (We  have  already  had  339 
seventh-grade  students  in  our  classes— 
80  of  them  completed  their  training 
last  year.) 

In  reviewing  the  achievements  of 
our  students,  we  have  considered  their 
daily  work,  work  habits,  mastery  of  the 
keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy,  and  im¬ 
provement  in  arriving  at  their  final 
grade.  We  have  found  a  few  students 
who  could  not  seem  to  learn  to  type. 
In  nearly  every  case,  these  students 
were  poor  readers.  Size  of  the  student, 
or  size  of  his  hands,  for  that  matter, 
did  not  seem  to  influence  achievement. 

Some  of  our  students  indicated  a 
decided  lack  of  emotional  maturity.  We 
had  some  ‘Terrible-tempered  Mr. 
Bangs”  who  pounded  on  their  type¬ 
writers  when  things  went  wrong.  Some 
of  our  students  reached  speeds  as  high 
as  60  words  a  minute  on  the  shorter 
speed  spurts.  It  is  really  a  thrill  to  see 
those  small-sized  fingers  dancing  over 
the  keyboard  at  that  rate. 

Coals  Seem  Appropriate 

On  the  three-minute  writings,  with 
three  or  less  errors,  which  we  use  for 
determining  achievement  (as  explained 
earlier),  the  approximate  percentages 
in  each  speed  bracket  fall  into  a  rather 
typical  pattern.  Thus,  we  feel  these 


goals  have  been  appropriate  for  this 
age  level. 


Speed 

(grot*  warn) 

Percentage 

35  or  over 

10% 

28-34 

20% 

20-27 

40% 

15-19 

20% 

0-14 

10% 

Conclusions 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  that  we 
have  gained  in  the  teaching  of  seventh- 
grade  typing,  we  have  reached  some 
conclusions  that  may  be  helpful  to  other 
teachers  preparing  to  teach  this  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  first  time. 

•  Recognizing  the  short  attention 
span  of  the  twelve-year-old,  the  teacher 
should  provide  a  variety  of  classroom 
activities,  short  periods  of  drill  inter¬ 
spersed  with  periods  for  relaxation, 

•  To  provide  these  competitive 
youngsters  with  opportunities  for  com¬ 
paring  their  work,  ask  frequently,  “How 
many  students  have  done  .  .  .?”  The 
students  take  pride  in  being  able  to 
raise  their  hands  in  answer  to  these 
questions.  During  the  period,  every 
student  should  have  many  opportunities 
to  raise  his  hand. 

•  If  it  is  possible  to  k>cate  one  text 
that  would  contain  the  right  amount 
of  the  right  material  for  this  course,  I 
would  certainly  recommend  it.  So  much 
time  is  lost  in  answering  the  question, 
“Which  book  did  you  say?^  and  in 
finding  the  right  book  in  the  desk. 

•  Things  other  than  time  are  fre¬ 
quently  lost  in  these  classes.  A  day 
never  passes  vdthout  some  student 
forgetting  to  bring  in  his  paper,  a  girl 


as  they  are  needed.  Very  little  time  is 
devoted  to  the  numb<?r  keys  after  hav¬ 
ing  taught  the  correct  fingering  and  use 
of  them.  Again,  the  main  objective  is 
to  teacb  the  correct  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer  in  the  way  that  seventh-  and 
eighth-graders  will  be  using  the  ma¬ 
rline.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
pupib  are  not  likely  to  have  a  great 
need  for  typing  numbers. 

Reteaching  the  Keyboard 
The  teaching  or  reteaching  of  the 
keyboard  to  the  dower  section  of  the 
eighth  grade  is  handled  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  seventh-grade  pupils.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  we  usually  have  several 
transfer  pupils  in  this  section  of  the 


eighth  grade  who  have  not  had  type¬ 
writing.  The  big  advantage  the  pupils 
in  the  slower  section  of  the  eighth 
grade  have  over  die  seventh-grade 
pupils  is,  not  in  knowing  the  key¬ 
board  better,  but  in  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  the  machine.  They 
usually  remember  how  to  u.se  the  pa¬ 
per  guide,  paper  table,  and  carriage- 
return  lever,  and  how  to  insert  paper, 
end  make  marginal  settings,  tabular 
settings,  and  line-space  adjustments. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  better  section  of  the  ei^th 
grade  and  the  other  three  sections. 
Pupils  in  this  section  usually  need 
only  a  quick  review  of  the  keyboard 
and  they  are  then  ready  to  begin 
typing  contextual  material. 


losing  her  purse,  a  student  saying,  “My 
folder  is  gone  from  my  locker”  (only 
to  find  everything  where  it  should  be 
Liter).  It  would  be  helpful  if  the 
classroom  materials  for  each  student 
could  be  stored  in  the  typing  room. 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the 
length  of  the  period  (55  minutes)  is 
too  long  for  full  utilization  of  every 
minute.  After  the  first  half  hour,  the 
teacher  must  watch  for  signs  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  create  some  change  in  the 
routine. 

The  students  like  to  know  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  each  exercise  they  are  doing. 
A  little  explanation  at  the  beginning 
of  each  drill  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  in  how  well  it  is  done. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  In  physical 
and  emotional  maturity  at  this  age 
level.  B<^er  results  could  be  attained 
in  these  classes  if  it  were  possible  to 
screen  out  those  who  are  just  too  yoimg 
to  benefit  from  instruction  at  this  time, 
and  to  enroll  them  at  a  later  time. 
Then  it  would  be  considered  a  privilege 
to  take  typing.  It  is  saddening  to  real¬ 
ize  that  some  students  who  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  typing  because  of  immaturity 
actually  develop  a  dislike  for  the  sub¬ 
ject.  As  a  teacher  of  what  has  always 
been  an  eletrtive  course,  it  is  shattering 
to  hear  some  little  moppet  remark, 
“Oh,  gosh,  do  we  have  to  type  todayl” 
Thank  goodness  these  are  a  small 
minority. 

But  it  is  fun  to  teach  seventh-grade 
typing  so  long  as  the  teacher  remembers 
never  to  lose  a  sense  of  humor.  I’d  say 
that  is  the  most  important  teaching  aid 
in  these  classesi 


After  the  ptipils  have  typed  for  a 
short  time  during  the  first  class  period, 
some  time  is  devoted  to  explaining 
just  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  conduct  arul  housekeeping  in 
a  typewriting  classroom.  This  is  done 
because  typewriting  classes  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  subject-matter  courses.  The 
pupils  are  taught  from  the  beginning 
that  they  are  not  to  bother  their  neigh¬ 
bors  and  that  everything  is  strictly 
business.  They  are  also  informed  that 
their  progress  will  depend  largely  on 
the  arrtount  of  practice  they  put  in,  and 
what  they  can  do  individually. 

One  of  the  very  important  areas  of 
emphasis  is  letter  writing.  Pupils  write 
many  personal  letters,  and  occasions 
(CorMnoed  on  page  S4) 
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How  to  Select  the  Right 


**.  .  .  and  the  •impient  uf  all  dnpli* 
eating  proceties  k  making  carbon  cop- 
iet."  How  many  tintei  you  have  said 
that,  in  lubctance,  in  your  teaching  of 
secretarial  classes!  But  have  you  alto 
taught  the  students  about  carbon  paper 
itst'lf,  so  that  they  may  be  “intelligent 
consumers”  and  know  what  to  select  in 
the  way  of  appropriate  supplies  in  order 
to  get  good  results  in  this  “simplest  of 
all  duplicating  processes”?  Perhaps  the 
whole  matter  can  be  summed  up  so 
briefly  as  to  say  it  is  just  a  case  of 
thicker  or  thinm^r,  blacker  or  grayer. 
Hut,  unless  the  student  has  a  little  more 
detail  in  his  background  knowledge  of 
carlxNi  paper,  it  is  doubtful  that  his 
luck  in  getting  consistently  good  results 
from  carbon  pa|>c*r  can  hold. 

True,  the  two  most  basic  considera¬ 
tions  in  selecting  carbon  paper  are 
weight  and  finish,  but  that  is  not  tlie 
whole  story.  In  addition,  all  these  fac- 
tors  will  have  a  bearing  in  making 
proper  selec'tion; 

•  Make  and  model  of  tyi>ewriter— 
Standard,  noiseless,  electric 

•  Size  of  tyi>e-Elite,  pica,  billing; 
bkwk  numerals  or  tail  numerals 

•  C>)ndition  of  platen— Hard  or  soft; 
pitted  or  smtadh 

•  Number  of  copies  to  be  made 

•  Weight,  flnish,  and  rag  content 
of  paper 

•  Desired  result  in  regard  to  appear¬ 
ance  of  carlani  copies 

Quality 

There  arc  diflt*rent  qualities  in  car¬ 
bon  paper  as  in  other  paper.  The  best- 
quality  carbon  |M|>ers  are  made  of  100 
per  cent  linen  rag  tissue.  Secondary 
grades  of  carbon  sheets  may  be  made 
of  parclimeiit  paper,  a  supf*rior  grade 
of  well-beaten  rag  and  wood  pulp.  The 
linen-rag  papers  are  strong  and  tou|^, 
and  resist  the  bkiws  of  tlie  type;  the 
stronger  the  fillers  of  the  paper,  the 
more  wear-resistant  is  the  carbon  pa¬ 


per.  More  and  better  inks,  with  ex¬ 
pensive  waxes,  are  used  in  coating  the 
best  grades  of  carbon  paper,  too. 

The  cost  of  even  the  best  quality  of 
carbon  paper  is  less  than  V4  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  let¬ 
ter.  Too  many  purchasers  think  of  the 
cost  of  carbon  paper  as  so  much  per 
sheet  or  per  box,  and  too  few  think 
of  it  as  so  much  per  copy;  actually,  the 
relative  cost  is  based  on  the  number 
of  fixed  impressions  obtained  from  a 
given  sh<‘et.  The  fine-grade  carbons 
invariably  are  more  economical  because 
they  are  far  more  durable— the  tissues 
resist  cutting  and  the  waxes  deliver 
many  more  impressions. 

When  the  very  finest  of  materials 
(stationery,  carbon  paper,  typewriter 
riblxins,  pencils,  and  other  supplies) 
amount  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  letter  cost,  it  would  seem  well  for 
the  prospective  businessmen  and  their 
secretaries  to  realia^  that  the  place  to 
effect  greater  savings  lies  not  in  cheap¬ 
er  supplies  but  in  more  effective  letter 
composition  and  more  eflScient  tran¬ 
scription.  . 

Weight  and  Finish 

Weight  as  well  as  quality  will  deter¬ 
mine  a  carbon  paper’s  life  (or  wear- 
ability).  The  heavy  weights  wear  long¬ 
er  and  can  be  handled  more  easily. 
H'*wever,  if  the  impact  of  the  type 
face  is  muffled  by  excess  thicknesses  of 
the  typing  paper  and/or  the  carbon 
paper,  the  final  pages  of  multiple-copy 
work  may  not  receive  enough  carbon 
to  be  readable.  Increased  thickness  silso 
tends  to  spread  the  force  of  the  blow 
S4>  that  sharpness  of  the  characters  is 
decreased  and  the  letters  appear 
blurred.  'The  lightfr  weights,  which 
allow  the  type  blow  to  penetrate  more 
easily,  are  used  in  making  a  large 
ntimber  of  copies. 

The  different  weights  are  given  a 
“pound”  designation;  this  refers  to  a 


ream  of  uncoated  tissue,  20  inches 
wide  by  30  inches  kwig.  Its  chief  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  user  is  to  tell  him  that  a 
7-pound  carbon  would  be  heavier  than 
a  5-pound,  for  example.  Actually,  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  carbon  paper  as  7-pound 
meam  that  .500  sheets  of  that  paper 
measuring  20  by  30  inches  would  weigh 
7  pounds  before  being  coated. 

How  Finishes  Differ 

The  combination  of  dyes  and  waxes 
that  forms  the  coating  on  carbon  pa¬ 
per  is  called  its  finish.  It  comes  in 
varying  degrees  of  hardness.  Most  man¬ 
ufacturers  make  at  least  four  or  five 
different  finishes,  and  s(mie  have  as 
many  as  ten.  Only  the  more  popular 
weights  come  in  the  full  range  of 
finishes.  The  soft  finishes  give  the  most 
intense  black  print  and  require  a  less 
forceful  type  blow,  but  they  smudge 
and  leave  feed-roller  marks.  At  the 
other  extreme,  the  hard  finishes  make 
a  sharper,  cleaner  impression;  but  they 
require  greater  force  in  striking  keys, 
and  the  impression  is  more  gray  than 
black. 

Unfortunately,  the  different  manu¬ 
facturers  have  not  standardized  on  any 
identifying  terms  to  designate  wei^ts 
and  finishes.  Some  give  names,  some 
give  numbers,  some  use  both— there  is 
overlapping  and  confusion  because  a 
given  term  or  description  does  not 
mean  uniformly  the  same  in  different 
brands.  For  this  reason,  the  pound 
designations  are  much  more  exact  in 
specifying  weight  than  any  descriptive 
terms  such  as  “Lij^t,”  “Intermediate,” 
“Standard,"  “Heavy,”  etc. 

Consider  the  Machine 

No  one  finish  or  weight  is  the  prop¬ 
er  solution  for  all  typing  jobs;  best  re¬ 
sults  always  are  obtained  by  fitting 
the  carbon  paper  to  the  machine,  the 
job  to  be  done,  and  the  taste  of  the 
person  using  it. 

The  selection  of  die  proper  carbon 
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Carbon 

paper  is  far  from  being  a  "hit  or  miss” 
procedure.  One  manufacturer  has 
coined  the  term  "matched  manifolding” 
as  a  means  of  describing  the  correct 
application  of  carbon  paper  to  paper 
stock  and  copies  required.  The  objec¬ 
tive  should  be  to  match  carbon  paper 
to  correspondence  paper  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sharp  outline  and  durability 
with  the  least  amount  of  offset  or 
smudge.  In  general,  the  heavier  the 
copy  paper,  the  lighter  the  carbon  pa- 
I)er  must  be  to  give  satisfactory  results. 

A  more  intense  finish  may  also  be  re¬ 
quired.  But  no  rule  of  thumb  yet  de¬ 
vised  adequately  covers  all  the  different 
factors.  A  standard-weight,  medium- 
finish  carbon  paper  may  work  per¬ 
fectly  on  one  type  of  copy  paper  of  a 
given  weight,  yet  deliver  very  poor 
results  on  another  copy  of  the  same 
weight  and  similar  appearance. 

The  Difference  in  Papers 

Why?  The  rag  content  of  the  paper, 
the  texture,  the  surface  finish,  and  the 
amount  of  sizing  all  materially  affect 
carbon  paper  selection.  Papers  in  the 
sulphite  group  (non-rag  content)  are 
less  receptive  to  ink,  and  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  copy  is  not  so  long  as  on 
rag-content  sheets.  The  groiuid-wo<xl 
papers  are  inexpensive  and  are  com¬ 
monly  used  for  interoffice  copies  be¬ 
cause  of  their  ability  to  absorb  soft 
carbons.  In  the  thin  papers,  the  glazed, 
smooth  manifold  sheets  are  not  so 
receptive  of  inks  as  the  cockle  finish, 
or  unglazed  onion  skin. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  carbon 
paper  depends,  too,  on  the  nature  of 
the  machine.  The  “push”  type  of  stroke 
of  a  noiseless  typewriter  does  not  hit 
nearly  so  hard  as  the  hammer  stroke 
of  a  standard  or  electric  machine.  This 
pressing  action  of  the  noiseless  type¬ 
writer  is  comparatively  weak,  and  very 
little  penetration  is  effected.  Therefore 
more  intense  carbons,  which  are  more 
sensitive,  are  needed  with  the  noiseless 


Paper 

typewriter.  Some  brands  mark  certain 
of  their  finishes  “Noiseless”  to  help  in 
identifying  them.  The  electric  type¬ 
writer  has  the  same  stabbing  motion  of 
the  type  bar  as  the  standard  machine, 
but  with  much  greater  force,  making 
possible  the  penetration  of  many  cop¬ 
ies  at  one  writing.  Because  of  the  heavy 
action,  heavy  carbon  papers  are  used  in 
the  electric  nrachine,  especially  for  the 
first  two  or  three  copies. 

The  size  of  the  type  also  affects  the 
clarity  of  the  carbon  impression.  Be¬ 
cause  the  lines  making  up  the  elite  type 
face  are  small,  the  impression  must  be 
sharp;  the  very  soft  finishes,  therefore, 
are  not  recommended.  With  pica  ^yp>e 
any  finish  can  be  used.  Billing  type  has 
the  most  blunt  striking  surface,  and 
weak  copies  will  result  unless  relatively 
soft  carbon  is  used. 

Legible  numbers  frequently  are  of 
even  greater  importance  than  legible 
letters  in  words.  In  carbon  copies  there 
is  some  danger,  particularly  with  elite 
type,  that  such  figures  as  3,  3,  9  will 
fill  in  and  become  indistiitct.  To  avoid 
this,  the  “tail”  numerals  are  being 
used  in  place  of  the  block  numerals. 

Let  us  bring  students  to  a  realiza¬ 
tion  that  g(X)d  copies  are  contingent 
upon  proper  machine  amdition  as  well 
as  proper  supplies.  Type  faces  that 
are  dirty  cannot  possibly  deliver  a  good 
impression.  Teach  the  students  that  it 
is  the  typist  s  responsibility  to  keep  the 
type  face  clean  without  being  told. 
Also,  the  platen  needs  to  be  snwoth 
and  hard  if  sharp,  even  copies  are  to 
he  had;  if  a  s^rft  platen  is  tii  be  used, 
it  calls  for  a  soft-finish  carbon  paper. 
A  pitted  or  uneven  platen  can  produt« 
only  uneven,  spotty  typing. 

To  summarize,  in  part,  these  weights 
and  finishes  are  recommended  by  car¬ 
bon  paper  manufacturers: 

WEIGHTS 

Lightweight  (also  known  as  Extra- 
Thin,  Featherweight,  4-pound,  or  mani¬ 


folding)  for  making  from  6  to  20 
copies. 

Mediumweight  (approximately  5- 
pound,  known  in  some  brands  as  Light¬ 
weight  or  Intermediate)  for  making 
from  3  to  8  copies. 

Standardweight  (approximately  8- 
pound)  for  general  correspondence  or 
office  iLse,  which  makes  from  1  to  5 
copies. 

Heavyweight  (also  called  Billing— 10, 
12,  15,  20  pounds)  for  billing  work  or 
correspond<*nce  where  very  few  copies 
are  rerpiired.  In  this  class  the  carlions 
are  specially  designed  for  bookkeeping 
or  billing  machines  and  systems  where 
heavy’,  tough  carbon  is  needed. 

FINISHES 

Hard  Finish  (gray,  sharp  writing). 
Hard  inkings  are  most  satisfactory  on 
heavy  bond  paper  where  cleanliness 
and  sharpness  are  most  important— par¬ 
ticularly  on  financial  reixirts  and  state¬ 
ments,  which  contain  many  figures. 
Best  on  typewriters  equipped  with  hard- 
rubber  or  metal  platens  or  small  type. 
Suitable  for  electric  typewriters,  but 
cannot  be  rec'ommended  for  use  with 
Noiseless  machines. 

Medium  Finish  or  Regular  (medium- 
black  writing).  Most  satisfactory  on 
pica-type  machines  with  letterheads  of 
average  thickness. 

Intense,  Dense,  or  .Sensitive  Finish 
(jet-black  writing).  Recommended  for 
light-stroke  machines,  inclixling  the 
Noiseless,  and  for  light-stroke  operators; 
and  for  use  with  lightweight  manifold 
paper  when  12  or  more  copies  are 
wanted.  | 

.Some  concerns  make  an  extra-intense, 
and  some  an  extra-hard,  finish. 

Special  Carbons 

The  general  characteristics  of  pencil 
carbon  papers  arc  different  from  those 
of  typewriter  carbon.  Pencil-carbon 
coatings  must  release  and  transfer  to 
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the  paper  under  moving  pretcure  rather 
than  from  a  hammer  blow. 

Thece  ooetingi,  therefore,  are  made 
waxy  in  texture.  They  are  uaually  avad* 
able  in  two  weights:  standard  and 
heavy. 

Pen  carbon  paper  is  a  modified  form 
of  pencil  carbon  made  sufficiently  sensi¬ 
tive  to  write  under  the  varying  pressure 
of  a  moving  pen. 

(Xher  Varieties 

Carbon  paper  rolU  are  simply  carbon 
paper  rolled  up  instead  of  in  flat  sheets. 
Depeixiing  on  the  machine  with  which 
they  are  used,  some  are  typewriter  or 
billing  carbon,  while  others  are  pencil 
carbon.  The  latter  are  used  with  such 
machines  as  Autographic  Register;  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  former  type  are  Elliott 
Fisher  rolls. 

Carbon-paper  rihbont  for  one-time 
use  are  available  to  produce  copy  for 
reproduction  where  the  impression  must 
be  sharp,  black,  and  uniform.  Oversize 
rolls  are  available  for  typewriters  witli 
special  attachments.  (The  chief  use  is 
on  such  electric  typewriters  as  the  IBM 
"Executive"  and  the  Underwood  and 
Remington  models.) 

There  are  two  types  of  duplicator 
carbon— the  spirit  carbon  for  use  in 
direct-process  duplicating,  and  hecto¬ 
graph  carbons  used  in  gelatin  duplicat¬ 
ing.  (See  "150  Copies,  Quick"  and 
"Master  Surgery"  by  Loid  Michaels  in 
Today' $  Secretary,  October  and  No¬ 
vember,  1953.) 

Graphite  carbon  papers  are  used  for 
transferring  a  design  to  a  glazed  or 
porcelain  surface.  ^ 

There  is  an  extra-hard  finish  carbon, 
in  light  or  medium  wei^ts-rcalled 
accountant!  carbon  by  some  manufac¬ 
turers— that  is  suitable  for  use  wherever 
extra-sharp,  clear,  precise  copies  re¬ 
sembling  originals  are  required. 

Available  in  Several  Colors 

Some  manufacturers  make  all  these 
carbons,  as  well  as  ordinary  typewriter 
carbon  paper,  in  a  great  many  colors 
Other  than  the  conventional  blacks  and 
blues;  in  fact,  a  few  have  a  veritable 
rainbow  of  colors  including  pure-white 
carbon  paper. 


Improvements 

Many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  carbon-paper  industry  in  the  last 
few  years.  Some  of  these  improvements 
include  the  application  of  a  wax,  syn¬ 
thetic,  or  plastic  coating  to  the  bade  of 
the  tissue  to  eliminate  curling  of  the 
carbon  paper.  Untreated  oidinary  car¬ 
bon  paper  nuiy  curl  during  heat  and 
humidity  changes  because  the  uncoated 
side  reacts  more  quickly  than  the  car¬ 
bon  side.  The  special  coating  on  the 
uncarbonized  side  not  only  prevents 
curling  but  also  helps  provide  resistance 
to  the  type  blows  and  extends  the 
wear  accordingly.  Some  concerns  have 
developed  a  curlless  back  treatment 
having  a  "built-in"  skidproof  element 
to  guard  against  both  slippage  and 
curling. 

The  carbon-paper  finishes  have  been 
improved  by  hardening,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  smudging  and  roller-marking  tend¬ 
encies. 

There  are  patented  boxes  for  use  in 
collating  carbon  and  copy  sheets  easier 
and  faster,  and  at  the  same  time  in¬ 
creasing  the  amount  of  wear  obtained 
from  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper. 

The  industry  recommends  the  use 
of  carbon  paper  a  half-indi  longer 
than  the  form  or  letterhead,  with  the 
upper  left  and  lower  right-hand  comers 
of  the  carbon  paper  clipped  so  that  the 
carbon  paper  can  be  extracted  from 
the  fomru  by  holding  the  upper  left- 
hand  comer  of  the  letterhead  and  copy 
tissue,  and  in  one  motion  pulling  the 
carbon  paper  from  the  copies. 

One  may  buy  one-time  carbon  al¬ 
ready  interleaved  with  the  copy  sheets; 
some  manufacturers  have  carbon  and 
copy  sheet  attached  at  one  end,  others 
not.  Carbon  copy  sets  also  are  obtain¬ 
able  a  in  single,  double,  and  multiple 
styles.  In  a  single  set,  the  carbon  sheet 
is  attached  to  5  easily  detached  sheets 
of  copy  paper.  A  letterhead  may  be 
placed  on  top;  when  typed,  the  origi¬ 
nal  and  one  copy  are  snapped  out.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  four  more 
times. 

There  are  a  good  many  variations 
of  the  extended  dean-edge  carbon  pa¬ 
pers  making  use  of  a  variety  of  devices 


to  signal  starting  and  stopping  points 
on  the  page— punched  holes,  cutouts, 
extended  tabs,  or  a  complete  printed 
numeral  scale.  Most  of  them  have  the 
clesui  edge  in  the  form  of  one-half  indi 
of  uncoated  tissue  on  the  right  side. 

A  very  new  development  aflFecting 
carbon  copies  in  unit  sets  of  forms  is  the 
new  product  of  National  Cash  Register 
Company  called  NCR  (No  Carbon  Re¬ 
quired)  Paper.  Carbon  paper  is  elimi¬ 
nated;  instead,  the  process  uses  combi¬ 
nations  of  two  difiFerent  coatings  (a 
colorless  chemical  and  a  claylike  mate¬ 
rial)  on  ordinary  paper.  In  a  business 
form  containing  an  original  and  2  cop¬ 
ies,  for  example,  the  first  and  second 
shec^ts  would  be  coated  on  the  under 
side  with  the  colorless  chemical,  and 
the  tops  of  the  second  and  third  sheets 
with  the  claylike  material.  The  impact 
of  a  typewriter  character,  or  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  pencil,  on  the  first  .sheet  drives 
the  colorless  chemical  coating  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  claylike  coating  and 
leaves  a  clean,  sharp  blue  impression 
on  the  second  and  third  sheets.  Up  to 
seven  copies  can  be  made  in  this 
fashion  on  an  electric  typewriter  and 
up  to  four  handwritten  copies.  How¬ 
ever,  the  NCR  paper  is  heavier  than 
most  carbon  papers  and  thus  requires 
more  filing  space;  also,  corrections 
must  be  made  by  crossing  out,  rather 
than  by  erasing. 

Teacher  Aids 

Reading  the  advertisements  of  car¬ 
bon  and  ribbon  manufacturers  in  such 
magazines  as  Today' i  Secretary,  The 
Office,  Management  Methods  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  others,  can  prove  to  be  very 
profitable.  You  will  find  offers  of  de¬ 
scriptive  material,  booklets,  even  sam¬ 
ples  of  their  products.  From  all  this, 
you  can  gather  a  wealth  of  information, 
at  least  some  of  which  will  be  appropri¬ 
ate  to  pass  on  to  your  students.  From 
sonte  of  the  firms,  you  can  obtain  bul¬ 
letin-board  material,  stroke-counted 
copy  for  typing  classes,  dictation- 
counted  copy  for  shorthand  classes,  if 
you  feel  that  such  methods  enable  you 
to  teach  more  effectively.  And  don’t 
overlook  your  local  stationer’s  help! 


Let's  Adopt  the  Stepchild— 

SPELLING 


...  at  leaft  for  our  business  students 
.  .  .  we  really  CAN  "do  something  about  it' 


HONORA  M.  NOYES 

Univarsity  of  Marylmd 
Collaga  Parfc,  Maryland 


Most  business  teachers 

spell  the  word  spelling  as 
u-g-h  or  p-r-o-b-l-e-m.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  complain  about  the  spelling 
disability  of  our  graduates.  Parents 
murmur  about  it,  remotely  connecting 
spelling  with  every  criticism  of  the 
school.  Students  wince  at  anything 
that  smacks  of  spelling  drill.  U-g-h 
indeed. 

It’s  all  very  well  to  say  that  business¬ 
men  have  always  complained  about  the 
spelling  of  their  employees;  that  tests 
show  (as  they  do)  that  today's  learners 
spell  better  than  their  parents  did  when 
they  were  in  school;  or  that  today’s  stu¬ 
dents  aren’t  as  capable  or  responsible  as 
they  ought  to  be.  The  truth  remains 
that  spelling  disability  is  handicapping 
our  graduates,  curtailing  their  job  suc¬ 
cess,  depriving  them  of  raises,  limiting 
their  pride  in  their  work.  It  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  one  that  we  must— and  can- 
tackle  resolutely  and  effectively. 

What  kinds  of  words  .  .  . 

.  .  .  are  we  talking  about?  Two 
types:  (1)  the  key  words  that  appear 
in  all  kinds  of  business  activities  and 
are  commonly  misspelled,  and  (2)  the 
technical  words  peculiar  to  individual 
subject  ureas  in  business. 

Typical  of  the  first  type  are  the  stand¬ 
ard  business  spelling  demons,  as  recom¬ 
mend  and  accommodate,  stationery 
versus  stationary,  and  so  on.  [A  list  of 
the  100  business  words  that  students 
most  frequently  misspell,  as  detimnined 
by  one  researcher,  is  provided  on  the 
next  page.]  Typical  of  the  second  type 
of  problem  spelling  are  such  words  as 


garnishee,  in  business  law;  proprietary, 
in  bookkeeping;  etc. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that 
the  problem  could  lie  resolved  simply 
by  saying  that  “Whichever  teacher  in¬ 
troduces  the  new,  difficult  word  is 
‘responsible’  for  seeing  that  it  is 
learned.”  But.  spelling  being  what  it  is, 
with  a  need  for  constant  repetition  and 
reteaching  and  refreshment  of  memory, 
it  is  not  enough  to  introduce  and  drill 
once  on  words;  forgetting  sets  in  imme¬ 
diately.  Our  instruction  plan  must  be 
more  compreheasive;  we  start  with: 

Making  students  aware  .  .  . 

...  of  the  importance  of  correct 
spelling  and  of  their  need  for  improve¬ 
ment.  Four  ways  to  do  this: 

1.  All  teachers  in  the  department 
must  conceitedly  act,  talk,  remind, 
stress  spelling.  Not  nagging,  not  "we’re 
on  a  spelling  drive”  (which  suggests 
that  there  is  an  end  of  the  emphasis  in 
sight);  rather,  continuojusly  giving  at¬ 
tention  to  spelling.  Never  deprecating 
its  importance,  never  overlooking  mis¬ 
spellings.  Never  missing  a  chance  to 
compliment  learners  for  "catching  that 
hard  word”  and  often  challenging, 
‘Who  sees  a  spelling  demon  in  this 
paragraph?”  Calmly,  matter-of-factly, 
insisterUly  keeping  spelling  alive  and 
important. 

2.  The  steady  campaign  should  be 
supported  by  casual  occasional  com¬ 
ment  about  the  fact  that  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  do  not  particularly  note  correct 
spelling  but  certainly  spot  misspelling. 
A  teacher  might  comment  about  mis¬ 
spellings  she  saw  on  a  restaurant  menu 
(not  forgetting  to  add,  "How  do  you 
spell  restaurant?")  or  mention  anec¬ 
dotes  in  which  spelling  proved  im¬ 
portant.  A  sample:  One  American  city, 
conducting  a  clean-up  campaign,  placed 


waste  drums  around  the  city’s  comers, 
each  bearing  a  sign,  "Waist  Paper”;  the 
officials  were  deluged  with  letters— 
just  as  they  wished,  for  the  misspelling 
had  been  deliberate. 

3.  We  business  teachers  must  point 
out  the  importance  of  spelling  in  the 
jobs  for  which  we  are  training  students. 
Every  enumeration  of  requirements— 
of  stenographers,  of  clerks,  of  retail 
salespersons,  or  business  proprietors, 
c>tc.— must  be  sure  to  include  "the 
ability  to  spell  accurately.”  Indeed, 
one  reason  why  we  business  teachers 
can  hope  to  take  effective  steps  in 
meeting  the  spelling  problem  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  the  vocational  motive  on 
which  to  lean. 

4.  Now  and  then,  in  every  business 
chiss,  we  must  have  spelling  tests  and 
quizzes;  nothing  makes  one  so  keenly 
aware  of  his  need  for  studying  spelling 
words  than  the  discovery  that  he  cannot 
spell  them.  The  kind  of  test,  its  length 
and  content,  will  vary  in  accordaitce 
with  the  subject  matter  of  the  course, 
a  fact  that  brings  us  to  a  gcKxl  question: 

In  each  butinast  couraa  .  .  . 

.  .  .  what  can  the  teacher  do  to 
fulfill  his  responsibility  both  toward 
the  common  spelling  demons  and  those 
pixmliar  to  his  course  content? 

•  In  typewriting  there  is  a  wide, 
wide  gamut  of  possibilities.  The  teacher 
can  dictate  lists  of  words,  obviously— 
words  known  to  be  "demons,”  words 
selected  from  copy  matter  (both  skill 
and  production  material)  for  preview 
practice,  words  such  as  asterisk  and 
variable  spacer  directly  associated  with 
the  course.  'The  teacher  can  prepare 
and  duplicate  exercises  that  include 
commonly  misspelled  words— to  be  set 
up  as  a  table,  perhaps,  or  to  be  copied 
as  drill  lines. 

An  admittedly  successful  method  of 
learning  to  spell  is  to  "teach  the  fingers 
to  spell”— that  is,  let  students  type 
words  repeatedly,  in  isolation  and  in 
context,  so  that  the  flow  of  motions 
spells  the  word  automatically,  without 
conscious  thought.  (This  is  one  method 
that  is  exclusively  the  typing  teacher’s! ) 

The  typing  teacher  can  also  make  use 
of  proofreading  practice  by  having  stu¬ 
dents  proofread  material  in  which  mis¬ 
spellings  occur.  A  cheerful  game:  To 
proofread  a  selection  of  dupliceted  ma¬ 
terial  loaded  with  misspellings,  typing 
correctly  each  misspelled  word  as  it  is 
detected.  Working  under  the  pressure 
of  a  time  limit,  the  student  earns 
points  for  his  team— two  points  for  each 
word  typed  oorrectly  "first  time 
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throu^”  the  copy,  aixl  one  point  for 
each  additional  word  typed  in  the  final 
iicanniriK  (theae  words  are  g  quickly 
scored  because  they  appear  out  of 
sequence  with  the  others). 

•  In  shorthand,  too,  where  close-up 
attention  is  given  to  isolated  words, 
there  arc  various  possibilities.  Many 
teachers  select  four  or  five  win'd!, 
spelling  hazards,  out  of  each  night's 
study  material,  and  driU  on  their  spell¬ 
ing  sonru’time  in  the  period. 

'The  s|M‘liing  demmis  provided  in  the 
“margin  reminders"  in  the  Gregg  texts 
in  shorthand  are  a  ready-made'  list  of 
words  for  shortliand  students  to  study, 
and  many  teachers  give  a  quiz  on  the 
words  in  each  six-lesson  CJhapter. 

Most  teachers— surely  1— now  and  then 
pause  dtuing  preview  reading  of  out¬ 
lines  on  the  chalkboard  to  say,  “How 
do  you  spell  this  word,  class?" 

•  In  transcription,  the  devices  of 
the  shorthand  and  typing  teacher  are 
applicable;  so,  too,  is  the  “spelling  pre¬ 
view"  that  is  as  essential  in  many 
classes  as  the  shorthand  preview.  Some 
teachers  give  the  spelling  preview  be¬ 
fore  dictating:  some  give  it  after  dic¬ 
tating,  for  variety:  “What  words  have 
tricky  spelling,  class?" 

•  In  business  English,  obviously  much 
classwork  deals  in  word  use  and  there¬ 


fore  in  spelling.  Mistaking  principal  for 
principle  (and  there  are  many  other 
problem  homonyms)  is  more  a  matter 
of  English  than  of  orthography.  If  every 
business  student  got  this  course,  per¬ 
haps  we  would  not  have  a  spelling 
problem! 

•  In  other  studies,  like  Ixmkkeeping, 
general  business,  and  business  law, 
teachers  will  want  to  drill  on  technical 
words.  A  sample  boedekeeping  spelling 
test:  bookkeeper,  journalize,  surplus, 
debit,  dividend,  ledger,  receivable,  lia¬ 
bilities,  disbursemerU. 

TEACHING  spelling  it  .  .  . 

...  a  technique  unto  itself,  one 
that  not  many  business  teachers  pro¬ 
fess  to  possess.  I  once  thought  that 
teaching  spelling  was  simply  a  matter 
of  dictating  words,  letting  student.s 
check  their  work  and  practice  those 
they  wrote  incorrectly,  then  dictating 
the  list  a  second  time.  But  I  finally 
learned  from  an  elementary  teacher 
how  spelling  is  toug/it; 

1.  Pronounce  the  word. 

2.  Print  it  on  the  board. 

3.  Have  students  say  the  word. 

4.  If  necessary,  define  the  word. 

5.  Divide  the  word  into  syllables. 

6.  Ask  students  to  suggest  deriva¬ 
tives;  print  them  on  the  board. 


7.  Contrast  the  word  with  some¬ 
what  similar  words,  if  possible; 
as:  similar  vs.  f ami/tor. 

8.  Pick  out  the  hard  spot  in  the 
word;  print  it  in  caps:  aCquU. 

9.  Cover  the  word;  ask  students  to 
see  whether  the)-  can  visualize  it. 

10.  Have  the  students  write  it. 

'The  procedure  seems  complex  and 
cumbersome;  but,  when  you  have  tried 
it  on  a  few  word  lists,  you  will  be 
amazed  at  how  naturally  each  step 
leads  to  the  next  and  how  quickly  you 
can  present  a  particular  word.  It  is  a 
thorough  procedure,  calling  on  all  the 
senses  that  aid  learning— eyes,  ears, 
vocal  cords,  thought,  movement— and 
it  pays  rich  dividends:  it  teaches. 

We  CAN  win  out  .  .  . 

.  .  .  over  the  spelling  problem.  To 
summarize  our  plans,  let— 

•  All  business  teachers  give  con¬ 
sistent  attention  to  spelling. 

•  Each  business  teacher  teach  tlie 
spelling  vocabulary  of  hLs  area. 

•  All  business  teachers  emphasize 
daily  the  importance  of  spelling. 

•  All  business  teachers  give,  now 
and  then,  some  kind  of  spelling  test. 

•  No  business  teacher  overlook  any 
chance  to  reinforce  the  program,  cither 
its  technical  or  its  general  aspects. 
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The  100  Business  Words  Most  Frequently  Misspelled  by  Business  Students 

from  a  raMorch  by  Marion  D.  Wandtland,  originally  ptiblieiiod  in  tho  May.  1939,  isHie  of  tbia  magazine 


Accrued 

21.  embarrass 

41.  benefited 

61.  hypocrisy 

81.  exhilarate 

coilattril 

22.  all  right 

42.  besiege 

62.  Niagara 

82.  grammar 

accommodate 

23.  prejudice 

43.  counterfeit 

63.  exorbitant 

83.  height 

discipline 

24.  recommend 

44.  intercede 

64.  ninth 

84.  maintenance 

unmanageable 

25.  inoculate 

45.  extension 

65.  whose 

85.  momentous 

especially 

26.  misspell 

46.  dictionary 

66.  site  (a  place) 

86.  optimistic 

athletics 

27.  consensus 

47.  calendar 

67.  acquitted 

87.  personnel 

separate 

28.  yield 

48.  tragedy 

68.  across 

88.  persuade 

referring 

29.  mail  chute 

49.  superintendent 

69.  disappear 

89.  profession 

occasion 

30.  transient 

50.  cite  (quote) 

70.  irresistible 

90.  repetition 

seize 

31.  dissimilar 

51.  pronunciation 

71.  serviceable 

91.  strictly 

supersede 

32.  enervate 

52.  ofttimes 

72.  legitimate 

92.  welfare 

dissatisfied 

33.  disappoint 

53.  loneliness 

73.  illegible 

93.  sergeant 

noticeable 

34.  preferring 

54.  precede 

74.  mileage 

94.  laboratory 

eligible 

35.  audible 

55.  pamphlet 

75.  penitentiary 

95.  allege 

incredible 

36.  occurred 

56.  restaurant 

76.  omission 

96.  Cincinnati 

conceuion 

37.  auxiliary 

57.  questionnaire 

77.  apparel 

97.  management 

procedure 

38.  bookkeeper 

58.  sentinel 

78.  typing 

98.  mucilage 

occurrence 

39.  accessible 

59.  harass 

79.  allotted 

99.  existence 

omitted 

40.  license 

60.  develop 

80.  equipped 

100.  principal  (money) 
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How  to  BuiU  a 

Shadow  Box 
for  Displays 

|OHN  CRADONI 

Alfred  TacliRicil  Uttitutc 
Alfred,  New  York 


Window-display  instruc¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  widely  neglected  areas  in 
today’s  high  school  co-operative  retail¬ 
training  programs. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  is  the 
lack  of  ade<{iiate  training  facilities— 
specifically,  a  satisfactory  display  win¬ 
dow  for  use  in  classroom  instruction. 

Our  solution  was  a  mrxlel  window  in 
the  fonn  of  a  giant  shadow  box  for 
initial  training.  C>>st:  about  $50. 

We  struck  on  the  idea  of  a  light¬ 
weight,  portable  shadow  box  that  could 
lie  readily  dismantled  and  stonxl  when 
not  in  use  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
versatile  enough  to  provide  practical 
display  experienc'e  for  students  who 
anticipated  working  in  every  major  type 
of  retail  establishment.  By  using  ply- 
w(x>d  for  construction  and  incorporat¬ 
ing  a  fkxir  that  could  be  rai.sed  or  low¬ 
ered,  we  found  our  answer. 

Our  model  window  is  really  a  series 
of  plywood  panels  fastened  together 
with  wood  screws.  Three  swivel-base 
spotlights  attached  to  the  top  panel, 
liehind  the  valance,  provide  necessary 
illumination.  Our  students  have  been 
able  to  dismantle  and  reassemble  the 
unit  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

The  movable  floor,  which  is  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  feature  of  the  unit,  permits 
a  bulkh(*ad  of  from  18  to  .36  inches; 
therefore,  the  height  of  the  window  can 
be  regulated  to  m«?t  the  reipiirements 
of  the  specific  merchandise  presenta¬ 
tion-jewelry,  clothing,  etc.  We  have 
done  without  a  glass  front  because  of 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  involved; 
however,  clear  acetate  sheets  fastened 
to  the  top  panel  and  covering  the  win¬ 


dow  opening  protec-t  the  display  from 
excessive  handling  by  observers. 

The  construction  of  the  shadow  Ixix 
is  a  relatively  simple  project  that  can 
be  handled  by  the  school  carpenter  or 
the  industrial  arts  class.  The  after- 
hours  home-workshop  craftsman  can 
impress  students  by  doing  it  himself. 

Here  are  the  materials  you  need  to 
build  a  shadow  box  6  feet  high,  8  feH 
wide,  and  4  feet  deep: 

7  sheets  plywood  x  4'  x  8' 

8  pieces  studdinx  IVk*  x  14*  1 8' 

8  pieces  studding  14”  x  14*  x  6' 

6  pieces  studding  14*xl4*x4' 

24  wood  screws  3*  long 
1  lb.  4d  nails;  1  ib.  6d  naib 

First,  assemble  the  studding  and  nail 
the  plywood  sheeting  hi  the  frame  for 
the  rear  panel  (Fig,  1).  When  fastening 
plywood  sheets,  keep  the  studding  on 
the  outside.  After  the  rear  panel  is 
made,  follow  the  same  procedure  to 
build  the  side  panels  (Figs.  2  and  3) 
and  the  top  panel  (Fig.  4),  as  well  as 
the  fkxir  sec-tion  (Fig.  5).  Nail  the 
sheeting  to  the  studding:  the  panels  an* 
held  together  with  wood  scTew's  for  easv 
assembling  and  dismantling. 

The  complete<l  unit  is  an  extremely 
versatile  shadow  box.  The  holes  in  the 
side  panels  at  18",  28",  and  .36"  enable 
you  to  raise  or  lower  the  fkxir  to  one 
of  these  different  heights  by  using 
metal  rods  or  spikes  inserted  at  the 
desired  level.  For  stronger  support, 
wooden  horses  of  different  heights  can 
be  used  instead.  Oil  and  tempera 
paints,  crepe  papers,  and  fabrics  that 
must  be  tacked,  all  can  be  used  on  a 
plywood  surface.  Props  can  be  nailed 
to  the  walls,  ceiling,  or  floor. 


THI.S  I.S  THE  SHADOW  BOX  the  author 
has  used  since  1951;  in  it  is  one  of  his  first 
student  displays.  Shown  below  are  his 
construction  diagranu:  Scale;  l*~4'. 
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Machint  and  aforaft  tabla  havt  the  umc  number-— one  way  to  . .  . 


Control  Equipment 
with  Common  Sense 

With  oHict  practice  equipment,  the  best  common  sense 
it  foresight.  Here's  some— ready-made  by  an  expert 


UNEASY  LIES  the  head  that  wears 
the  crown,*’  and  uneasy  will  be  the 
teacher  who  does  not  maintain  order 
within  his  little  kingdom— the  office 
practice  laboratory.  His  reputation  with 
the  administrative  authorities  and  his 
teaching  succeu  are  partly  dependent 
on  his  ability  to  cope  with  problems  of 
control  and  maintenance  of  classroom 
equipment. 

Don’t  Forget  to  Number  Them 
If  the  nuichines  rest  on  or  are  perma¬ 
nently  attached  to  desks  and  tables,  each 
table  or  desk  should  be  numbered  to 
agree  with  the  number  on  a  machine. 
For  instance,  the  Comptometer  with 
tlie  painted  numeral  "2**  on  the  back 
should  be  placed  on  a  table  on  which 
has  been  painted  the  numeral  *‘2.” 

(Note:  The  teacher  will  find  it  inad¬ 
visable  to  use  stickers— or  even  cards 
scxnired  by  Scotch  tape.  Schoolroom  at¬ 
mosphere,  with  its  dryness  and  occa¬ 
sional  periods  of  high  temperatures,  the 
difficulty  of  sticking  any  ordiiuury  sub¬ 
stance  on  the  smooth  surfaces  of  some 
machines,  and  hard  usage  will  soon 


cause  the  stickers  to  peel  off  from  the 
equipment.) 

If  the  machines  are  stored  in  cabinets 
when  not  in  use,  then  each  machine, 
its  table  or  dedk,  and  its  shelf-space 
should  be  labelled  with  the  same  nu¬ 
meral.  The  teaclter  can  then  be  assured 
of  having  everything  in  its  place,  a 
situation  which  contributes  to  (a)  ease 
in  checking  on  safety  of  equipment,  (b) 
lack  of  confusion  in  removing  and  re¬ 
turning  equipment,  (c)  use  of  available 
space  to  best  advantage,  (d)  saving  of 
time  in  removing  and  returning  equip¬ 
ment,  (#)  avoidance  of  placing  equip¬ 
ment  in  hazardous  or  inconvenient  loca¬ 
tions. 

(Note:  Storage  of  equipment  in  cabi¬ 
nets,  with  consequent  need  for  trans¬ 
porting  each  machine  to  its  working 
area,  presents  a  serious  problem— pre¬ 
venting  injtu7  to  pupils  and  damage  to 
equipment.  The  teacher  should  limit 

MARIAN  JO  COLLINS 
AMflii  Collafs 
Csf^M  Cky,  N«w  York 


equipment  purchases  to  items  that  are 
neither  too  lieavy  nor  too  awkward  to 
transport  with  comparative  safety; 
should  plan  the  room  layout  in  such  a 
way  that  machine  working  area  can  be 
adjacent  to  storage  space;  should  have 
installtnl  devices— cleats  or  guardrails— 
to  prevent  slipping  or  sliding  of  ma¬ 
chines;  and  should  instruct  pupils  in 
safety  practices.) 

Protect  tlie  Equipment 

The  teacl»e*r  should  take  measures  to 
protect  equipment  from  misuse  and 
damage.  (The  inquisitiveness  and  play¬ 
fulness  of  some  pupils  may  result  in 
damage  to  the  equipment.)  Particularly 
when  classes  other  than  those  assigned 
to  office  practice  use  the  laboratory, 
control  ami  protective  measures  shtnild 
be  rigid.  Some  methods  that  Itave  been 
successful  are: 

•  Installation  of  a  master  switch  to 
which  are  oonnect(xl  all  machine  out¬ 
lets  (controls  of  lighting  should  be  sepa¬ 
rate)  so  that  power  may  be  turned  off 
whenever  class  is  not  in  session. 

•  Provision  of  removable  cabinets  or 
hoods  that  can  be  l(x:ked  in  place  over 
the  machines. 

•  Setting  aside  of  one  section  of  tlie 
room  for  mechanical  equipment— that 
section  being  out-of-bounds  fur  other 
classes. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  teacher’s  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  protection 
of  equipment  would  be  tliis:  He  should 
make  whatever  effort  he  can  to  en¬ 
courage  the  location  of  the  office  labora¬ 
tory  in  a  desirable  part  of  the  schoerf— 
not  in  a  room  u.sed  as  a  passageway  for 
other  classes  or  at  a  great  distance  from 
stairs  or  elevators  or  in  a  ptxirly  venti¬ 
lated  basement. 

The  teacher  need  not  be  alarmed  if— 

*  on  a  particnilar  day— several  machines 
become  difficult  to  operate  properly, 
for  excessive  heat  or  humidity  may  be 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  He  should  rec¬ 
ognize,  however,  that  poor  room  loca¬ 
tion  will  tend  to  increase  difficulties. 

Keeping  Expenses  Down 

The  teacher  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  repair  exi)enses  at  a 
minimum,  lie  knows  that  his  principal 
is  unlikely  to  commend  any  teaclier 
who  fails  to  control  expenses;  he  also 
knows  that  teaching  problems  arise 
when  students  are  assigned  to  makeshift 
work  becaust'  of  a  shortage  of  ma¬ 
chines. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  re¬ 
pair  expenses  in  schools  are  likely  to 
be  high.  The  teacher  should  expect 
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repair  expenses  in  school  to  be  higher 
than  those  in  business,  because  the 
equipment  is  used  by  unskilled  opera¬ 
tors,  learners  who  do  not  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  care  of  the  machines 
but  who  often  consider  themselves 
amateur  mechanics.  In  addition,  the 
machines  are  often  old;  and  they  lie  idle 
during  vacations,  which  is  no  help. 

The  teacher  cun  lower  this  repair 
expense  by  acquiring  some  knowledge 
of  the  care  of  equipment  and  by  ex¬ 
ercising  caution  in  use  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  These  steps  should  help: 

•  Keeping  machines  cxivered  when 
nut  in  use. 

•  Disconnecting  electric  cords  when 
machines  are  not  in  use. 

•  Cleaning  and  oiling  machines  at 
regular  intervab. 

•  Training  students  properly.  This 
involves  (a)  instructing  them  to  call 
for  help  when  they  carmot  operate  a 
machine  according  to  printed  instruc¬ 
tions  or  when  operation  of  the  machine 
seems  to  require  force,  (b)  instructing 
them  to  refrain  from  attempts  to  re¬ 
pair  machines  or  to  investigate  the 
inner  works,  (c)  providing  them  with 
sufficient  work  to  keep  them  prohtably 
occupied,  (d)  posting  operational 
charts  or  diagrams  wherever  practic¬ 
able,  (e)  requiring  them  to  dust  and/ 
or  clean  machines  daily. 

•  Reading  the  instruc*tion  manual 
supplied  by  the  manufacturer. 

•  Questioning  the  company  repre¬ 
sentative  or  repairman  concerning  oil¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  methods. 

•  Requesting  the  repairman  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  simple  mechanics  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  demonstrate  methods  of  do¬ 
ing  simple  repairs. 

•  Maintaining  a  regular  inspection 
schedule. 

•  Keeping  the  laboratory  locked 
when  not  in  use. 

•  (Checking  on  the  closing  of  win¬ 
dows,  the  state  of  repairs  of  steam 
radiators,  and  other  soiu’ces  of  possible 
trouble. 

•  Limiting  use  of  equipment  out¬ 
side  class  hours  to  those  who  have  been 
instructed  in  methods  of  operation. 
(This  applies  to  use  by  schwil  person¬ 
nel-clerks  and  supervisors— to  whom 
the  teacher  may  give  permission.) 

•  Informing  others— subject-matter 
teachers  or  janitors— of  existing  mles. 

Calling  for  Repairs 

Occasional  repairs  will  be  necessary, 
of  course,  even  though  the  teacher  has 
taken  every  possible  precaution.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  calling  for  repair  service  the 


teacher  should  remember  these  facts: 

(a)  Most  repairmen  charge  for  travel- 
mg  time  as  well  as  time  actually  de¬ 
voted  to  repairs,  (b)  Repairmen  will 
try  to  bring  with  them  replacement 
parts  that  may  possibly  be  necessary 
if  the  teacher  indicates  the  exact  nature 
of  tlie  difficulty  and  the  serial  number 
of  the  machine,  (c)  Service  may  be 
mure  easily  obtained  if  the  teacher 
can  standardize  on  one  manufacturer’s 
equipment  wherever  possible  (all  other 
factors  in  choice  being  equal),  (d)  Re¬ 
pairmen  will  generally  make  an  effort 
to  arrive  at  a  convcmient  time,  provider! 
teacher  indicates  the  time,  (e)  Repair¬ 
men  will  be  forced  to  waste  time  in 
locating  defective  equipment  if  tlu< 
teacher  has  not  clearly  marked  each 
machine  out  of  service.  (/)  Repairmen 
will  charge  for  replacement  parts;  the 
teacher  should  save  any  part.s  that  have 
fallen  off  the  machine. 

Operate  Before  Signing 
Another  caution  is  in  order  here. 

Before  signing  the  receipt  for  service 
rendered,  the  teacher  should  operate 
the  repaired  machine.  Such  operation 
assures  the  teacher  that  repairs  have 
been  made  satisfactorily,  gives  the 
teacher  an  opportunity  to  question  the 
repairmen  about  specific  uses  of  the 
machine  in  business  offices,  and  gives 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  discus.s 
possibilities  for  preventing  future  re¬ 
pair  calls  for  similar  trouble. 

The  beginning  teacher  will  stmn  dis¬ 
cover  that  repairmen  are  glad  to  be  of 

WANTED  FOR  MURDER 

YOU! 

—if  you  rob  this  machine 
of  one  quarter  of  its  useful 
life  by  failing  to  cover  it 


BY  TAKING  TIME  to  make  up  a  few  dsns  like  this  one,  you  may  find  that  you’re 
saving  yourself  a  lot  of  equipment  heailaches. 


assistance.  They  will  give  tlw  teacher 
much  information  concerning  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  and  business  uses  for  the 
machine.  Tliey  will  inform  the  teacher 
when,  in  their  opinion,  a  machine  is 
reaching  the  eixi  of  its  useful  life  or 
when  it  requires  an  overhauling  at 
the  factory.  Many  teaciters  have  had 
the  experience  of  calling  repairmen  un- 
tux'essarily— of  seeing  a  machine  back 
III  ojHjration  after  a  moment’s  work. 
Repetition  of  this  ocx-'urrence  c*an  be 
prevented  by  following  advic'e  offered 
by  re{)airmen  during  these  discussioru. 
One  experienced  office-practice  teacher 
never  calls  for  repairs  until  he  has— 

a  Tested  the  machine  ond  and  the 
outlet. 

•  Explored  all  accessible  (Mrtx  of 
the  machine  ff)r  the  presetK'e  of  foreign 
objects— pencils,  erasers,  waste  paper. 

•  Removed  the  outer  case  of  all  but 
the  most  complicated  machines  to  in¬ 
spect  nuwing  parts. 

•  Shaken  the  machine  gently;  the 
motor  may  liave  stopped  on  dead  cen¬ 
ter. 

•  Discussed  possible  trouble  spots 
with  a  mc»charucally  inclined  boy. 

The  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  at  a  minimum  will  try  to  avoid 
placing  “nuh”  calls  for  repairs.  If  the 
lalmratory  routines  will  not  be  seriously 
disrupted,  the  teacher  may  delay  plac¬ 
ing  the  call  until  he  has  two  or  more 
machines  in  need  of  repairs,  or  he  may 
suggest  that  the  repairman  visit  the 
school  the  next  time  he  is  in  the  neigh- 
Imrhood. 
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18.  We  do  not  exteiKl  every  amount  in  the  trial>bal> 

ance  columns  to  some  other  column  of  the  work 
sheet  . . . . . 

19.  Before  the  profit  or  loss  has  been  determined, 

the  sum  of  the  debit  totak  of  the  profit-and-loss 
column  and  the  balance-sheet  columns  should 
equal  the  sum  of  the  credit  totals  of  the  same 
columns  . 

20.  Bookkeepers  usually  prepare  work  sheets  in  pen 

and  ink . 


READY-TO-USE 


Test  4  on  Elementary 
Bookkeeping  Theory 


HARRY  HUFFMAN 

Virgieia  folyteclMiie  lastitete 


SECTION  2 

All  but  one  of  the  following  terms  arc  explained  by  State¬ 
ments  21  to  30.  Write  after  eac-h  statenrent  the  letter  indi¬ 
cating  the  term  it  explains. 

(A)  Balance  sheet....  (B)  Balance-sheet  columns.... 
(C)  Expenses....  (D)  Extension....  (E)  Forward¬ 
ing....  (F)  Income....  (C)  Net  loss....  (H)  Net 
profit....  (I)  P  &  L  columns....  (J)  Trid-balance 
columns....  (K)  Work  sheet 

21.  The  excess  of  the  total  income  over  the  total  expenses 

for  a  fiscal  perirxl  .  // 

22.  Decreases  in  proprietorship  that  result  from  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  bills  for  the  operation  of  the  business .  C 

23.  A  form  to  aivalyze  the  trial  balance  in  order  to  deter¬ 

mine  whether  the  business  has  made  a  profit  or  loss 
and  to  plan  the  preparation  of  the  profit  and  loss  state¬ 
ment  and  the  balance  sheet .  K 

24.  A  report  of  a  certain  date  showing  the  assets,  liabilities, 

and  proprietorshop  of  a  business .  A 

25.  Columns  of  the  work  sht^  that  separate  the  income 

from  the  exptmses  .  / 

26.  Columns  of  the  work  sheet  that  separate  the  assets 

from  the  liabilities  and  proprietorship  .  B 

27.  The  process  of  transferring  balances  from  the  trial 

balanc'e  to  other  celumns  of  the  work  sheet .  D 

28.  The  excess  of  expenses  over  Hie  income  of  a  business  . .  G 

29.  Columns  of  the  work  sheet  into  which  balances  from 

ledger  accounts  are  first  entered  .  J 

30.  Increases  in  the  proprietorship  that  result  from  the 

sales  of  goods  or  services  .  F 


The  fourth  test  in  our  special  i»cw  bookkeepinj; 

series  covers  the  six-column  work  sheet  introduction  to 
tlie  profit-and-loss  statement  and  the  balance  sheet,  classi¬ 
fication  of  accounts  as  balance  sheet  or  profit-and-loss  state¬ 
ment  accounts.  It  may  be  administered  about  the  end  of 
Noveml)er  to  any  beginning  bookkeeping  class,  and  is  inde- 
prrndent  of  any  textbook.  Correct  answers  are  in  Halict. 

If  you  have  a  test  of  your  own  that  you  have  tried  out 
successfully  on  your  studmts  and  are  willing  to  share,  send 
it  in  (witn  correct  answers),  and  well  send  you  $10  if  it 
is  accepted  for  publication.  It  must  deal  with  just  one 
topic,  be  usable  with  any  textbook  on  the  subject,  and 
permission  to  duplicate  it  must  be  given. 


SECTION  1 


Read  each  statement,  then  circle  the  word  Trtte  or  Fahe. 

1.  Wa  prepare  a  work  sheet  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal 

period  before  the  trial  balance  is  taken . True  F 

2.  We  prepare  the  work  sheet  in  pencil  so  that  cor¬ 
rections  can  be  made  easily  . True  F 

3.  We  list  the  accounts  on  the  work  sheet  in  the 
same  order  that  we  listed  them  on  the  trial  bal- 

wice  . . . True  F 

4.  We  classify  income  and  expense  accounts  as  bal- 

anoe-slieet  items  . True  f 

5.  The  work  sheet  is  kept  as  a  permanent  part  of 

the  bookkeeping  records  . True  F 

6.  If  we  prepare  a  work  sheet,  we  do  not  have  to 

make  a  profit  and  loss  statement . .  .True  F 

7.  If,  on  the  work  sheet,  the  total  of  the  Income 

column  is  larger  than  the  expemse  column,  the 
business  has  made  a  profit . True  f 

8.  We  add  the  net  profit  to  the  total  of  the  lialrility- 

and-proprietorship  column  of  the  work  sheet  to 
balance  the  balance-sheet  columns . True  I 

9.  We  obtain  information  for  the  profit-and-loss 
statement  from  the  balance-sheet  column  of  the 

work  Aeet  . True  i 

10.  We  extend  the  debit  amounts  in  the  trial  balance 

to  the  debit  columns  of  the  profit-and-lou  or  the 
balance-sheet  parts  of  the  work  sheet . True  1 

11.  We  transfer  all  the  credit  amounts  in  the  trial 

balanc<!  to  the  credit  column  of  the  balance-sheet 
ndumns  of  the  work  sheet . True  i 

12.  We  find  information  for  clodng  the  ledger  on 

tlie  work  sheet  . True 

13.  The  difference  between  the  totals  of  the  debits 

and  credits  of  the  profit-and-loss  section  of  the 
work  sheet  should  1m  the  same  as  the  difference 
lietween  the  deliits  and  credits  on  the  balaiHe- 
sheet  columns  on  the  work  sheet  . True 

14.  If  the  total  of  the  debits  of  the  bsdance-sheet 
column  of  the  work  sheet  is  larger  than  the 

.  total  of  the  credits,  tlie  differem'e  is  called  a  net 


SECTION  3 

Opposite  each  of  the  following  terms,  write  the  correct  word 
--either  debit  or  credit— in  whichever  column  of  the  work  sheet 
the  balance  of  the  account  would  be  extended  to. 

P.  &  L.  Statement  Balance  Sheet 

31.  Cash 

•32.  Office  equipment 

33.  Sales 

34.  Accomits  receivable 

35.  Rent 

36.  Salaries 

37.  Accounts  payable 

38.  Misc.  Expense 

39.  J.  Brown,  Capital 

40.  Advertising  Expense 


credit 


credit 


SECTION  4 


Write  the  word  debit  or  credit  in  the  Trial  Balance  column 
to  show  wlsat  kind  of  balance  each  classification  of  accounts  has 
on  the  work  sheet.  Then  write  debit  or  credit  in  either  the 
P.  k  L.  Statement  or  the  Balance  Sheet  column  to  show  to  which 
column  each  classification  of  acccHints  is  extended. 


Trial  P.  &  L. 
Balance  Statement 
debit 
credit 
credit 

credit  credit 

debit  debit 


Balance 

Sheet 

debit 

credit 

credit 


True  Folse  | 

I  41-42.  Assets 

True  False  |  43-44.  Liabilities 

I  45-46.  Proprietorship 
True  Folse  |  47-48.  Income 
True  False  |  49-50.  Expense 


15.  The  amount  of  the  profit  or  the  loos  appears 

twice  on  •  work  sheet  . 

16.  Bec'ause  we  do  the  work  sheet  in  pencil,  we  do 

iMJt  need  to  place  a  heading  on  it . 

17.  We  enter  the  trial  balance  on  the  work  sheet. . . . 
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Awards  Test  4  on 
Mailable  Transcripts 

FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH 

Diractor,  Gragg  Awards  SorvicM 

THE  SPECIFIC  INSTRUCTIONS  for  giving  the  dic- 
I  tation,  published  with  the  first  three  tests,  doubtless 
is  firmly  fixed  in  your  mind  now.  If  not,  won't  you 
refer  to  the  earlier  magazines? 

The  three  letters  that  comprise  the  test  this  month 
are  each  100  wcwds  long.  If  your  students  are  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  final  certificate,  the  Transcription  Proficiency 
Award,  you  should  dictate  all  three  letters  at  the  rate 
of  100  words  a  minute. 

Before  commencing  the  timed  dictation  of  the  letters, 
write  on  the  Iraard  the  names  and  addresses  to  which 
the  letters  will  be  sent.  Ask  tht*  stiKlents  to  copy  them 
in  their  notebooks.  As  soon  as  they  have  completed 
taking  down  the  names  and  addresses,  you  will  begin 
the  3-minute  dictation  test  with  Letter  I  and  conclude 
with  Letter  3. 

To  qualify  for  the  final  award  in  Transcription,  these 
letters  must  be  typed  with  carbon,  at  the  rate  of  25 
words  a  minute.  Elach  letter  should  be  c'orrect  in  every 
essential  and  should  be  attractively  arranged  on  the 
sheet. 

In  checking  the  test  and  submitting  papers,  follow 
the  instructions  that  appeared  last  month. 

Determining  the  Speed 

To  determine  the  sp«*ed,  first  subtrac't  the  three 
minutes’  allowance  (one  minute  for  the  inside  address 
and  closing  of  each  lett<*r)  from  the  number  of  minutes 
the  student  required  to  transcrilxj  all  three  letters;  then 
divide  the  remainder  into  the  numlx*r  of  words  dic¬ 
tated  (300). 

If  all  three  letters  are  completed  in  15  or  fewer 
minutes— have  therefore  been  transcribed  at  25  or  more 
words  a  minute— and  are  correct,  the  student  will  qual¬ 
ify  for  Transcription  Award  IV. 

The  beautifully  designtxl  Transcription  certificates 
make  an  attractive  addition  to  the  album  of  awards 
that  your  students  shotikl  \ie  collecting.  The  lovely 
Superior  QBE  pin  in  French  enamel  and  gold,  avail¬ 
able  to  those  qualifying  on  Transcription  Test  IV,  will 
be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  deliglit  not  only  to  the 
successful  candidates  but  also  to  the  students  who  are 
still  striving  to  earn  their  awards. 

"The  fee  for  examination  and  c'ertificate  is  15  cents; 
with  pin,  75  cents;  both,  90  cents. 

Students  who  have  not  yet  ({ualified  for  Awards  I, 
II,  and  III,  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  those  tests 
in  the  new  series  coming  in  the  January,  February,  and 
March  BEWs.  See  how  many  of  the  class  can  qualify 
on  the  100-word  Proficiency  test  this  monthl 


•  This  December  test,  you  tell  the  students  as  you 
prepare  to  dictate  the  following  letters  (meanwhile 
writing  these  names  and  addresses  on  the  blackboard), 
is  an  exchange  of  correspondence  b<?tween: 

Mrs.  Edna  Bland  Mr.  John  Knob 

1690  Main  Street  ,  Knob’s  Fruit  Farm 
Burlington  Valley  Road 

Iowa  Fresno,  California 

Lettar  No.  1 

(CovirtaJ  in  gwartor  minvtnt  tor  100  worn) 

Dear  Mn.  Bland:  Is  your  Christinas  shopping  a  problem?  Have 
you  a  few  friends  for  whom  you  cannot  think  what  to  buy? 
If  so,  we  have  a  suggestion  /  for  you. 

Knob’s  Fruit  Farm  offers  delicious  fruits,  iellies,  iams,  and 
nuts  gaily  wrapped  to  make  very  welcome  gifts. 

The  enclosed  catalogue  describes  more  /  than  a  score  of  at¬ 
tractively  priced  gift  baskets  and  buses  from  which  to  choose. 
On  an  order  amounting  to  $50  or  more,  we  allow  /  you  a  dis¬ 
count  of  S  per  cent. 

Our  prices  include  shipping  charges  and  a  special  greeting 
card. 

May  we  serve  you?  Very  cordially  yours,  (I  minute— 100 
Standard  Words) 

Latter  No.  2 

(CouHtod  in  quartnr  minyiot  tor  100  warn) 

l>ear  Mr.  Knob:  Please  send  Gift  Basket  No.  46  to  each  of  the 
following  persons,  all  living  at  Hilltop,  New  York: 

Mrs.  Ellen  /  Brown,  21  Main  Street 
Mr.  Ac  Mrs.  John  Cross,  801  Bridge  Street 
Mr.  4c  Mrs.  Clyde  Nelson,  301  Main  Street 
Mrs.  /  Grace  Wilson,  22  Poppy  I.jine 
Do  not  forget  to  enclose  a  gift  card  in  each  basket.  Will  you 
please  send  me  an  acknowledgment  also?  / 

As  these  baskets  arc  |5  each,  I  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $20 
to  cover  my  order  for  the  four.  Very  truly  yours,  (1  minute— 
100  Standard  W’ords) 

Letter  No.  3 

(Countod  in  quartnr  minutnt  tor  100  warn) 

Dear  Mrs.  Bland:  This  is  to  acknowledge  and  thank  you  for 
your  nice  order  for  four  No.  46  Gift  Baskets.  We  will  ship  these 
baskets  with  /  the  proper  gift-card  enclosures  on  or  about 
December  15,  which  will  assure  delivery  in  good  time  for 
('hristmas. 

We  are  quite  sure  /  that  these  four  friends  of  yours  will  be 
pleased  with  their  gifts  and  that  they  will  And  the  contents  of 
the  baskets  wholestmie  as  well  as  deliciiMU. 

We  are  sending  /  you  a  snudl  sample  for  yourself.  Please 
accept  it  with  our  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  holiday  season. 
Very  cordially  yours,  (1  minute— 100  Standard  Words) 
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Sm  lit  Ofdfd  TimufifUtm  Sfttd  Ttil,  fnun  ij  aMWOwi  liwMiM 
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Itu4  m  MM  imnittd  utrdl  s  mimrit,  u  twmM  tin  ttrli^tu  */ 
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Training  for  Retailing 

DR.  J.  K.  STONER 

State  TaadMTf  CaNaga 
la^iaaa,  PaaaarWaaia 


rlERE  ARE  SO  MANY  GOOD  IDEAS  auggeated  by  the  Christmas  Season 
that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  start.  Since  you  and  your  students 
are  generally  very  busy  before  the  holidays,  have  your  classes  plan  in  advance 
wor^-while  activities  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 


BULLETIN  BOARDS  AND  CHRISTMAS  DIS¬ 
PLAYS.  Now  is  the  time  to  dress  up  your  bulletin 
boards  and  your  show  windows  with  lots  of  Christ¬ 
mas  color.  Get  some  student  committees  working  on 
ideas.  Seems  to  me  there  are  some  3-D  effects  you 
can  give  your  bulletin  boards.  The  Christmas  Story 
and  Old  Saint  Nick  should  provide  plenty  of  ammu¬ 
nition.  Use  the  school  tape  recorder  to  prepare  dia¬ 
logue  and  sound  effects  to  go  with  your  showcase 
and  show-window  displays.  Santa  Claus  could  have 
a  message  and  some  gift  suggestions  for  all  the  boys 
and  girls.  A  little  animation  in  the  displays  always 
helps,  too. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUGGESTIONS.  Appropriate  gift  suggestions  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  most  customers.  This  mean^  that  we  must  tram  our  students  in  the 
proper  approach.  The  “just  looking”  customer  usually  needs,  and  often  wants, 
help  and  suggestions.  This  calls  for  training  and  practice  beyond  the  usual 
“May  I  help  you?"  approach.  Remember,  the  store  in  which  your  students 
will  be  working  may  have  gifts  for  every  purpose.  Gifts  for  baby  and  grandpa 
and  for  dogs  and  parakeets;  gifts  from  one  dollar  to  one  thousand  dollars;  gifts 
in  all  styles  and  colors.  This  means  that  the  salesperson  must  determine  from 
the  customer  (1)  the  use  or  purpose  to  which  the  article  is  to  be  put,  (2)  the 
price  level  or  quality  desired,  (3)  the  color  preferred,  (4)  the  size  or  shape 
desired,  and  (5)  ffie  style  and  design  preferred. 

Prepare  for  your  students  a  list  of  selling  situations  in  which  the 
salesperson  must  ask  a  series  of  question.«>  in  order  to  deteimine  the 
customer's  wishes  or  needs.  For  example,  what  questions  wotild  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ask  if  a  woman  comes  into  your  toy  shop  and  says,  “I  should  like  to 
get  an  educational  toy  for  a  child,"  or  "What  should  I  get  my  aunt  (uncle)  for 
Christmas?" 


GIFT  WRAPPING.  If  you  have  never  planned  a  unit  on  the  “Wrapping  of 
Goods,"  now  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  Although  gift  wrapping  in  many  stores  has 
become  a  year-mund  service,  it  is  especially  timely  now.  It  adds  interest  and 
variety  to  your  classes  and  is  a  technique  that  boys  and  girls  can  put  to  practical 
personal  use.  Let  vour  students  practice  with  ordinary  paper  and  string,  using 
dummy  boxes  ana  cartons  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  'Then  use  some  fancy 
paper  with  colored  ribbons,  string,  and  tape. 

ANOTHER  RULE  OF  ORAL  PERSUASION.  This  rule  is  quite  appropriate 
during  the  Christmas  Season:  “Select  for  your  main  attack  one  key  issue— then 
stick  to  that  issue  and  don’t  digress"  (Ely  and  Starch).  In  over-tlie-counter 
selling,  this  means  persuading  (truthfully)  the  customer  that  the  article  or  idea 
under  consideratkm  has  one  outstanding  value— ffiere  may  be  other  values— 
but  one  main  value  or  issue  suc^  as  superior  workmanship,  economical  per¬ 
formance,  or  safety  and  protection  essential  for  his  family  or  ideal  for  his  own 
comfort  and  convenience. 

Get  your  customer  to  agree  that  this  key  issue  is  of  utmost  importance— then 
stick  to  iti  If  a  point  is  introduced  that  is  irrelevant  or  not  essential  to  the  key 
issue,  waive  its  apparent  irrelevance;  concede  its  truth,  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment;  or  postpone  its  consideration  for  the  time  being.  'Then  bring  the  disctis- 
sion  bade  to  die  main  iuue.  It  is  difficult  for  the  customer  to  make  a  definite 
decision  on  short  notice  if  he  is  given  two  or  more  issues  from  which  he  must 
nudee  a  choice.  Too  nutny  issues  spoil  the  sale! 


Typing  in  Lower  Grodes  (Phillips) 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

arise  when  a  business  letter  must  be 
written.  They  are  usually  taught  one 
personal-letter  form  and  one  personal- 
business-letter  form.  The  pupils  are 
first  given  a  pattern  for  letter  setup  and 
for  envelope  addressing,  and  they  follow 
these  patterns  for  several  days.  Copy¬ 
ing  letters  already  correctly  written  is, 
however,  of  very  little  value  to  seventh- 
and  eighth-grade  pupils.  'Therefore,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  pupils  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  compose  their  own  letters 
at  the  typewriter  in  rough-draft  form. 
Later,  they  correct  these  letters  with 
pencils  and  correctly  retype  them.  In 
this  unit  on  writing  and  sending  mes¬ 
sages,  they  are  also  taught  how  to 
write  and  address  post  cards. 

Manuscript  Writing 

Learning  how  to  type  simple  manu¬ 
scripts  without  footnotes  is  one  of 
the  activities  that  comes  later  in  the 
course.  'The  students  may  be  called  on 
to  write  a  theme  for  Language  Arts 
or  a  report  for  Science.  Regardless  of 
the  kind  of  paper,  it  is  always  k^t 
on  the  level  of  the  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils. 

Occasionally  a  manuscript  will  be 
prepared  by  other  teachers,  perhaps  in 
Language  Arts  or  Social  Studies,  con¬ 
taining  ntaterial  that  the  teachers  would 
like  the  pupils  to  learn.  Pupils  are 
given  copies  of  the  prepared  manu¬ 
script  and  permitted  to  practice  typing 
it.  While  they  practice  typing  this 
manuscript,  they  very  often  learn  the 
content  of  the  material  tliat  the  teach¬ 
er  wanted  them  to  learn. 

After  learning  the  details  and  the 
forms  of  manuscript  typing,  the  pupils 
are  encouraged  to  start  composing  at 
the  typewriter.  This  may  be  started  in 
the  form  of  typing  simple  answers  to 
questions.  Later  they  are  given  un¬ 
finished  stories  to  complete.  Before 
long,  they  are  composing  in  rough- 
draft  form.  After  correcting  the  rough 
drafts,  they  retype  them  in  completed 
form. 

Time  is  devoted  to  outlining  after 
manuscript  writing  is  taught.  It  can 
also  be  included  with  the  unit  on 
manuscript  typing  when  you  start 
classes  composing  at  the  machine.  'This 
can  be  done  by  having  the  students 
make  an  outline  before  ffiey  start 
composing. 
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Outlining  is  used  trequcntly  by  the 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils  in 
organizing  their  class  notes  and  also 
in  preparing  notes  for  classes. 

Other  Units  and  Activities 

The  erasing  and  correcting  of  errors 
are  suhunib  taught  early  in  the  period. 
Vertical  and  horizontal  centering  are 
also  taught  as  soon  as  they  are  needed. 
Simple  tabulation,  carbon  copies,  and 
word  division  are  taught,  depending  on 
the  needs  and  ability  of  the  group. 
As  soon  as  the  pupils  learn  to  type 
well  enough  to  prepare  their  own  per¬ 
sonal  work,  they  are  given  one  free- 
use  typing  class  period  a  week.  On 
this  free  day,  pupils  bring  material 
to  class  that  they  would  like  to  type. 

After  the  pupils  have  had  nine  weeks’ 
instruction  in  personal-use  typewriting 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a 
few  of  the  better  pupils  feel  that  they 
have  mastered  the  typewriter  well 
enough  to  use  it  for  their  own  personal 
use  and  may  not  take  more  typewriting. 
However,  if  a  pupil  desires  or  needs 
more  instruction,  he  may  elect  a  full 
or  a  half  year’s  instruction  ui  the  soph¬ 
omore,  junior,  -or  senior  year  of  high 
school.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the 
Laboratory  School  develop  such  a  liking 
for  typewriting  that  they  do  take  the 
full  year’s  instruction. 

At  the  time  pupils  enroll  for  the  full 
or  the  half  year’s  iastruction,  there 
is  usually  quite  a  range  in  their  ability 
to  type.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  practical  use 
made  of  the  typewriter  by  the  pupils 
outside  of  class.  Therefore,  the  pupils 
are  given  teacher-made  placement  tests 
to  determine  the  sections  best  suited 
for  their  ability. 

I  am  now  In  the  process  of  surveying 
all  the  pupils  who  have  had  instruction 
In  personal-u.se  typewriting  In  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  eighth  grades  to  determine 
some  of  the  values  of  teaching  type¬ 
writing  to  jimior-high-school  pupils 
and  to  determine  what  practical  uses 
they  make  of  it.  Data  are  being  col¬ 
lected  to  determine  the  answers  to 
such  questions  as: 

•  How  much  sooner  do  these  pupils 
seem  to  approach  their  maximum  speed 
than  the  ones  who  did  not  take  typing 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades? 

•  In  what  subjict-matter  areas  do 
these  pupils  use  typewriting  the  most? 

•  How  many  pupils  have  access  to 
typewriters  away  from  school? 

•  How  often  do  these  pupils  use 
the  typewriter  outside  class? 


Professional  Reading 

KENNETH  ).  HANSEN 

Colorsdo  State  Cotlaga  of  Educatioo 
Oooloy,  Colorado 


This  month  three  more  or  less  unrelated  books  will  be  reviewed.  'The 
first  should  be  of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  become  better  teachers  of 
the  nonskill  subjects;  the  second  and  third,  to  teachers  of  secretarial  practice. 

JUST  IMAGINE!  Applied  Imagination,  by  Alex  F.  Osborn  ($3.75,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  317  pp.),  is  a  book  that  should  be  read,  especially  by  every 
teacher  of  the  nonskill  subjects.  Author  Osbont  is  one  of  the  four  cotounders  of 
the  well-known  advertising  agency.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine.  and  Osborn.  He 
has  had  broad  business  experience,  and  is  well  trained  in  the  fields  of  psychology 
and  education. 

This  book  brings  together  much  of  what  is  known  about  the  thinking 
process.  It  develops  step  by  step  the  techniques  by  which  the  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  can  be  most  effectively  utilized,  and  gives  the  teacher  a  sound  backgroun<l 
of  procedures  to  help  his  students  imderstand  and  apply  their  own  creative 
ability  to  both  their  personal  and  their  vocational  lives. 

The  basic  idea  is  simple:  that  imajrination  is  as  universal  as  memory,  the 
only  problem  being  to  get  people  to  oegin  using  their  imaginations.  Osborn 
says  that  the  first  thing  the  student  must  do  is  to  suspend  the  "judiciar  part 
of  his  mind  so  that  he  will  not  constantly  stop  and  say,  “No,  that  won’t  work" 
to  every  idea  he  gets. 

Those  studying  this  book  will  become  aware  of  the  many  ways  of  approach¬ 
ing  the  solution  of  a  problem  creatively,  such  as  picking  out  contrasts  and 
similarities,  thinking  up  other  uses,  rearranging,  and  reversing  the  order. 

An  important  part  of  the  process  is  what  is  called  “brainstorming."  'The 
teacher,  in  asing  this  technique,  mav  hold  up  a  pencil  and  ask,  "How  many 
ases  are  there  to  which  this  pencil  can  be  put?"  (Some  possible  answers: 
To  recover  an  object  that  has  slipped  behind  your  desk,  to  prop  up  a  window— 
ev«m,  perhaps,  to  scratch  the  place  that  itches.) 

Ridiculous  as  an  exerci.se  like  this  may  sound,  Osborn  has  found  that  such 
meth<xls  are  .sometimes  necessary  to  limber  up  students'  imaginations.  Teaches 
will  surely  find  that  using  Osbonj’s  techiHques  will  contribute  to  the  best 
kind  of  creative,  democratic  teaching. 

FOR  THE  SECRETARY,  flow  to  Be  a  Top  Secretary,  by  Margaret  Delano 
($3.95,  Tupper  &  Uive,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  337  pp.)  is  one  of  several  excellent 
books  in  its  area.  Miss  Delano  is  now  an  assistant  editor  of  Harper  &  Brothers; 
she  was  formerly  head  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 

This  book  has  two  purposes:  First,  R  is  a  rather  complicated  reference 
Ixmk;  second,  it  provides  a  good  textbook  for  instruction  in  secretarial  duties 
and  practices,  and  is  well  atlapted  for  classrtmm  use. 

Most  handlxxiks  for  secretaries  stress  "what”  should  be  done;  this  book 
telb  not  only  "what"  but  also  “how."  'The  top  secre- 
I  I  tary’s  job  is  complicated  and  has  a  tremendously 

wide  range  of  responsibilities.  A  book  such  as  this 
should  provide  a  great  manv  suggestions  that  could 
be  applied  in  a  high  school  or  college  class  in  sec¬ 
retarial  practice,  or  it  could  be  used  to  advantage  by 
practicing  secretaries  anxious  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  work. 

Words  in  Action,  by  John  G.  Gilmartin  ($1.07, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  228  pp.),  should 
be  of  great  help  to  secretaries  or  to  anyone  else 
interested  in  building  a  good  vocabulary.  The  book 
does  not  attempt  to  cover  a  large  number  of  words, 
KtRMth  |.  HaRMR  but  those  that  are  discussed  are  used  in  multiple 
and  diverse  ways.  In  his  book,  Gilmartin  has  covered 
lessons  in  vocabulary  augmentation,  word  pairs  often  confused,  history  and 
origin  of  words,  roots,  prefixes,  synonyms,  spelling,  adjectival  phrases,  awl 
allied  vocabulary  topics. 
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The  Shorthand  Corner 

JOHN  J.  CRESS 

Hunter  CoHefe 
New  York,  New  York 

ONE  WAY  OF  DEVELOPING  SHORTHAND  SKILL  u  to  keep  your 
future  tpeed  demons  on  the  go.  By  watching  what  tliey  do  on  their  own, 
you  can  often  get  ideas  for  ebssroom  iictivities  that  will  keep  them  competing 
witli  each  other.  For  example:  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  some  of  your 
students,  before  ebss  starts  and  with  a  minimum  of 
encouragement  plus  a  smattering  of  compliments, 
pull  out  their  texts  and  notebooks  and  begin  reading 
the  pbtes  for  the  particular  day’s  assignment?  Or  how 
another  group  will  always  dictate  to  each  other— a 
competitive  process  during  which  each  will  attempt 
to  read  faster  and  write  faster  than  the  other  fellow? 
And  don’t  discount  the  activities  of  the  penman¬ 
ship  enthusiasts  who  think  that  they  can  outdo  the 
teaclter  in  writing  shorthand  notes  on  the  bbckboarci. 

Encourage  competition  by  having  your  students 
vie  with  eadi  other  on  various  aspects  of  shorthand. 
There  is  a  lot  of  fun  to  be  had  from  taking  a  given 
shorthand  passage  and  challenging  the  students  to 
"check  out"  phrases,  brief  forms,  etc.  And  what 
about  develof)ing  and  recvignizing  reading  ability  by  rewarding  the*  best 
readers  with  some  extra  bit  of  consideration?  Ask  your  students  to  read  back¬ 
wards— from  right  to  left  across  the  page— and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  sudden 
interest,  attention,  and  alertness  they  manifest.  'Then,  too,  you  will  want  to  allow 
your  would-be  future  free-lance  writen  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  their  tran¬ 
scription  skill  and  ability.  And  don’t  overlook  the  e£Fectivenes.s  of  reading  drills 
from  the  blackboard  (ymi  can  liave  the  class  recite  in  concert,  individually,  or 
in  teams  or  groups)-another  very  wholesome  and  fun-pac-ked  ieambig  exercise. 

ONE  OF  THE  THINGS  THAT  STUDENTS  ENJOY  MOST  is  the  opportunity 
to  dictate  to  eacli  other.  Divide  them  into  teams  or  pairs  and  let  the  entire 
class  sound  off  with  a  “1-2,"  "1-2,"  etc.  Then  let  the  “I’s"  l>e  the  dictators  and 
the  “2’s"  the  recording  stenographers.  Assign  a  short  and  simple  letter  for  this 
purpose  and  clock  the  process,  sy'itching  the  teacher-stenographer  assignments 
the  next  time  around. 

kThe  pay-off  comes,  however,  when  you— as  a  disinterested  oljserver- appear 
on  the  scene  with  the  notes  and  comments  that  you  have  overheard  and 
recorded  during  these  dictation  sessions.  Your  students  will  "howl"  when  you 
read  back  some  of  the  humorous  statements  they  made  while  they  were 
dictating. 

PASSING  THE  NOTEBOOK  is  another  sure-fire  means  of  stepping  up  the 
tempo  and  speed  of  activity.  Simply  dictate  a  short  passage  for  the  students 
to  write  in  their  rmtebooks;  then  direct  them  to  “pass  the  noteb<M>k."  Repeat 
this  process,  luing  short  dictation  spurts,  until  eadi  student  has  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  write  in  all  the  other  students’  notebooks.  When  the  circle  has  been 
completed,  each  student  will  have  a  sample  of  die  notes  of  everyone  in  the 
ebss.  Frequently  tills  purposeful  activity  tends  to  encourage  the  slower  (so- 
called  poorer)  shorthand  writers;  for,  after  a  comparison  of  notes,  they  may 
realize  that  thttir  outlines  are  not  too  liad  after  all, 

A  FAIR  SAMPLING  OF  SHORTHAND  THEORY  can  frequently  be  made  so 
short  and  simple- lie  so  sugar-coated- as  to  delight  your  students  and  relieve, 
even  entirely  remove,  the  tension  and  pressure  generally  connected  with  earn¬ 
ing  a  grade.  And,  remember,  once  vou  have  removed  the  element  of  fear,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  tension,  a  feeling  of  relaxation  will  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  your 
classroom.  You  will  have  bniught  about  ideal  conditions  for  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  shorthand. 

If  you  keep  varying  your  presentation  of  shorthand,  your  approach  and 
manner  of  teaching,  you  will  discover  that  on  many  a  day  the  closing  bell  will 
ring  before  you  seem  to  have  your  class  really  under  way.  There  is  never  a  dull 
moment  in  the  shorthand  class  that  is  properly  organiz^  and  well  conducted. 


Cora  ond  Feeding  of  CLUBS 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


too,  so  you  jot  it  down  for  referral  to 
the  program  committee: 

•  10  minutes  of  fim 

•  25  minutes  of  purposeful  activity 

•  10  minuti-JS  of  pbnning. 

They  will  probably  welcome  such  a 
definite  basic  pattern  with  grateful  re¬ 
lief.  It  gives  them  something  to  hang 
their  ideas  on. 

You  need  money . . . 

.  .  .  because  you  can’t  finance  a  club 
without  it. 

Boiled  down,  there  are  just  about 
three  ways  to  finance  a  club:  by  dues, 
by  money-making  projects,  by  the  un¬ 
derwriting  of  the  club's  needs  by  some 
external  source  such  as  the  student 
activity  fund  or  some  outside  organiza¬ 
tion,  'Iliere  may  be  a  time  and  pbee 
for  any  or  all  of  these  in  the  financial 
setup  of  the  club  that  you  sponsor.  Be 
wary  of  the  third  method -you  don’t 
want  strings  attached  to  your  financing 
program.  But  all  philanthropy  isn’t  bad. 

Dues?  Yes.  Nominal  dues  will  seldom 
work  a  hardship  on  any  student.  Yet 
the  fact  that  students  pay  dues,  that 
the  organization  costs  them  something, 
causes  many  of  them  to  attach  more 
significance  and  worth  to  the  club. 

.Monew-raising  projects?  By  all  means. 
These  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  money  and  of  serving  as  continuing 
projects  that  help  to  give  purpose,  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  cohesiveness  to  tlie  group. 
These  projects  will  vary  from  com¬ 
munity  to  community,  with  certain 
ones  that  find  full  favor  in  one  locaUty 
being  frowned  upon  in  others. 

“Well,  I  know  one  way  to  make 
money  that  won’t  make  anybody  un¬ 
happy,"  you  say  to  yourself,  "We  can 
sell  subscriptions  to  business  periodi¬ 
cals.  The  student  activity  fund  gets  the 
proceeds  from  the  general  magazines 
drive,  but  who  better  than  the  business 
club  ought  to  get  the  commission  for 
selling  Today’s  Secretary?  There  are  a 
lot  of  office  workers  in  Uiwn  that  would 
like  it,  as  well  as  the  secretarial  stu¬ 
dents.  Right  now,  while  I  think  of  it. 
Ill  write  that  editor  a  letter.  I’ll  say, 
‘Dear  Editor:  As  the  interested  spionsor 
of  our  business  club.’ "  “Why,  how  did 
that  happen?”  you  gasp,  “I  really  am  an 
interested  club  sponsorl" 
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A  Partridge  in  a  Pear  Tree 

MARY  LOUISE  GROSSMAN 


The  smell  uf  hut  cider  and  roast¬ 
ing  chestnuts  reminded  Angela  that 
she  was  not  at  the  office.  True, 
there  was*  Miss  Jennifer  Frost,  pub¬ 
licist  extraordinary,  bending  over  a  hot 
oven.  And  Benny  Thomas,  the*  noted 
commercial  artist  (and  a  frequent  of¬ 
fice  fixture),  was  deliberately  poking 
at  the  coals  in  the*  open  Dutch  fire¬ 
place. 

Angela  had  answered  an  ad  six 
months  ago  that  read:  "Secretary,  top 
skills,  unusual*  job  in  public  relations 
field.”  The  Fifth  Avenue  office  was 
small  but  rather  “plush,”  a  description 
that  also®  fitted  Miss  Jennifer  Frost 
like  her  mink-trimmed  designer  dress. 
She  didn’t  have  to  explain  to  Angela 
that*  she  dealt  with  singers,  concert 
pianists,  and  Hollywood  producers. 
Their  autonaphed  portraits  crowded 
the  walls  oF  the  room.  She  did  explain 
that  she  needed  someone  to  handle  her 
correspondence  and  to  arrange  her  so¬ 
cial*  engagements  at  Henri’s,  the  Plaza, 
or  the  Waldorf. 

"You’ll  do  very  well,  my  dear,”  Miss 
Frost  had  said,  finally. 

It  was*  a  pleasant  surprise  when  Miss 
Frost  announced  that  she  alwayit  had  a 
Christmas  party  in  the  country.  She 
painted  a’*  verbal  picture  for  Angela 
of  the  dream  cotLige  in  Connecticut, 
built  in  1730,  which**  was  hcnr  summer 
and  holiday  retreat. 

"rhey  had  packed  up  early  this  Fri¬ 
day  morning,  December  24,  loading** 
into  the  station  wagon  assorted  decora¬ 
tive  items— among  them  a  pine  tree 
purchased  on  Lexington**  Avenue  and 
a  pear  tree  planted  in  a  lovely  old 
glass  bottle.  Miss  Frost  had  a  special 
rea.son  for  taking'*  the  pear  tree.  She 
had  a  stuffed  partridge  stored  away  at 
the  countrv  cottage,  and  she  planned  to 
combine  the  two  in**  a  surprise  cen¬ 
terpiece  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
star  whose  favorite  carol  was  the  Old 
English**  folk  song,  "Twelve  Days  of 
Christmas.” 

The  house  was  charming,  although 
unheated.  Angela  had  to  stir  up  the 
coals  in  the**  fireplace  and  add  a  few 
logs  before  they  could  begin  to  deco¬ 
rate. 

Benny  'Thomas  had  been  invited 


ahead'*  of  the  official  start  of  the  party 
to  help  with  spreading  the  tinsel  and 
preparing  for  the  feast.  He  had  ar¬ 
rived**  with  an  armful  of  spruce 
branches  and  the  announcement  that  it 
had  begun  to  snow.  Now  they  were 
waiting  for  the**  guests,  who  were,  as 
expect^,  fashionably  late. 

Angela  was  waiting  for  a  guest  of 
her  own  inviting.  She**  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  Bob  for  nearly  three  years.  It 
was  always,  “Well  have  to  put  it  off 
till  I  get  into  the  motion**-picture  busi¬ 
ness  again,  honey.”  Meanwhile,  the 
furniture  stayed  in  the  store  windows 
and  the  ads  for  apartments**  went  un¬ 
answered.  She  and  Bob  were  nut  even 
officially  engaged.  He  was  the  cautious 
type. 

'There  were  other**  occasions  that 
required  unrequited  patience,  too.  She 
recalled  lunch  and  supper  dtites  that 
dissolved  into  nowhere  with**  a  ring 
of  the  telephone  and  Bob’s  voice  say¬ 
ing,  "Look— Tm  terribly  sorry  but  I’ve 
lK!en  called  out  on  a  job—”**  Pliotog- 
raphers  worked  at  all  horn’s,  she  had 
come  to  realize.  His  voice  invariably 
trailed  off  into  embarrassed**  silence. 
'Then  he  would  try  to  sound  gav;  "I 
guess  you  had  better  grt  yourself  an¬ 
other  man.” 

When  she  had  mentionetl  Miss** 
Frost's  Chri.stmas  party,  it  had  been 
the  same  old  story.  “I’m  sorry.  I  reallv 
can’t  say  for  sure  that  I’ll  be  able^ 
to  come,  but  111  try  to  get  there.” 

'The  pine-paneled  room  came  into 
focus  again  with  a  distressed  cry  from 
Miss’*®  Frost. 

“Oh,  dear,”  she  lamented,  “I’m  not 
getting  any  stock  for  gravy." 

She  looked  so  completely  helpless 
that  the  cook**  in  Angela  was  awakened 
and  c^me  rushing  to  the  rescue.  ('The 
roast  smelled  wonderful,  hut  there  just 


*  Th*  msttrisl  in  riiit  MctioM  ti  cowntad 
in  grovp*  of  NrtNty  "staRdard"  words  at  a 
coRveRionct  m  dictatMf.  To  dictate  to 
your  clast  at  60  words  a  RiiRMto,  dictate 
each  (rowp  ie  20  tecoRdt;  at  10,  ia  15 
tecoRdt;  at  100,  ie  12  tecoRds;  at  120, 
iR  10  tecoRdt,  etc. 


wasn’t  enough**  fat  on  it  to  provide 
juices.) 

“Is  there  a  store  around  here?"  she 
asked. 

'There  was. 

“I’ll  get  a  package  of  bouillon** 
cubes,”  Angela  voluntcfered. 

“I  should  have  warned  you,"  mur¬ 
mured  Miss  Frost.  “Betty— my  secretary 
for  ten  years  -was  a**  Home  Exunomics 
graduate,  and  I  guess  she  pampered 
me,  I  don’t  know  p’s  or  q’s  alM)ut 
cuokingl” 

On  this  remark,**  a  large  pot  of 
peas  suddenly  boilcxl  over.  Even  the 
shy  and  withdrawn  Benny  laughed. 

“I  wanted  to  say  that"  you  Icxiked 
rathen*  strange  in  an  apron,”  he  ad¬ 
mitted. 

Benny  and  Miss  Frost  lcx>kt>d  at  ono 
another  warmly.  No,**  Angela  decided, 
it  was  not  at  all  like  the  office.  She 
picked  up  her  coat,  glad  of  an  excuse 
to  leave  them**  togethc?r,  and  whisked 
off  to  the  store. 

The  store  .Miss  Frost  had  mentioned 
was  closed  up  tight,  with  a  wreath  of 
holly  on  its  d(N)r.*®  Angela  headed  the 
station  wagon  for  the  next  small  town— 
the  same  result!  Somewhere,  she  knew, 
there  would  lx*  a  tiny,*®  lighted  grocery 
filled  with  last-minute  customers.  She 
found  it. 

When  she  returned,  the  snow  flurries 
had  stop{x-d  and**  early  dusk  was  set¬ 
ting  in.  Cars  liiuxl  Miss  Frost’s  drive¬ 
way,  but  she  did  not  see  the  one  car 
she  would  recognize— Bob’s  old**  Fewd 
convertible.  Angela  switched  off  the* 
ignition  in  the  station  wagon  and 
walked  slowly  toward  the  house,** 

Now,  from  the  front  hall,  she  could 
hear  voices  singing,  “’The  first  day  of 
Christmas,  my  true  love  brought  to  mo 
a  partridge  in**  a  pear  tree,” 

.\ngela  walked  into  a  strange  world 
'The  rcxim  was  illuminated  only  by  the 
fire  that  crackled**  on  the  hearth  and 
by  the  candles  cmi  the  buffet  table  that 
were  placxxl  in  a  circle  around  tlie 
partridge  and  the*®  pear  tree. 

“Do  get  in  line,  Angeb,”  cricfd  Miss 
Frost,  (The  gravy  was  forgotten.) 

“Miss  Carn"  another,  cleeper  voice 
called**  to  her,  and  Angela  was  startled 
to  hear  her  bst  name.  She  turned 
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anniod  quickly  and  taw  that  it  ac¬ 
tually^  waa  B<A}. 

“I  didn’t  thirik— "  ihe  •tammerr^ 

"I  came  up  with  some  friends”  he 
e^>lained.  ”Your  boss  wanted  me  to 
meet  someone.” 

“Oh,”*  she  murmured  weakly.  There 
had  to  be  a  professional  reason,  of 
course. 

“Angela,  I'd  like  you  to  meet  Mr.* 
Granger  of  International  Pictures.” 

She  shook  hands  with  the  tall,  thin 
man  standing  beside  Bob,  .and  she  was 
vaguely*'  aware  that  Benny  and  Miss 
Frost  had  joined  the  circle. 

“Your  friend  and  1,”  Mr.  Granger 
pnmounced  slowly,  “are  going*  to 
make  a  movie  tog^er.” 

Angela  sensco  a  close  conspiracy 
among  the  four  of  them.  She  might 
have  known**  that  business  would  come 
liefore  pleasure,  Christmas  party  or  not. 
She  di^'t  know  whether  she  ought  to 
be  hysterically**  happy  or  just  plain 
furious. 

The  carolers  saved  her  the  trouble  of 
deciding.  They  had  started  up**  the 
chorus  again: 

“The  second  day  of  Christmas,  my 
true  love  brought  to  me  two  turtle¬ 
doves,  and  a  partridge  in  a**  pear  tree. 

“The  third  day  of  Christmas,  mv 
true  love  brou^t  to  me  three  Frencn 
hens,  two  turtledoves,  and  a  partridge 
in  a  pear*!  tree. 

“The  fourth  day  of  Christmas,  my 
true  love  brought  to  me  four  colly* 
birds,  three  French  hens,  two  turtle¬ 
doves,  and  a  partridge**  in  a  pear  tree. 

“The  fifth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  brought  to  me  five  gold  rings,  four 
ooUy  biros,  three  French  hens,  two** 
turtledoves,  and  a  partridge  in  a  pear 
tree. 

“The  sixth  day  of  Christmas,  my  true 
love  brought  to  me  six  geese  laying,  five 

?old**  rings,  four  coUy  bir^,  three 
'rench  b^,  two  turtledoves,  and  a 
partridge  in  a  pear  tree.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Everyone** 
seemed  to  be  running  out  of  breath. 

“StopI”  cried  Bob,  who  had  taken 
over  the  direction  of  the  sliow.  “I’ll  for¬ 
got  my**  lines.” 

Then,  catching  Angela’s  hand.  Bob 
sang  on  alone:  “This  Christmas  Eve, 
my  true  love  brought  to  me  one  dia¬ 
mond  ring."** 

’Hte  chorus  applauded  as  Bob  slipped 
the  ring  on  Angela's  finger.  Miss  Frost 
smiled,  the  partridge  in  the  pear  tree 
winked,**  and  Angela  sparkled. 

“You  couldn’t  afford  it,”  she  whis¬ 
pered,  and  then  stopped  to  analyze  the 
situation.  “You*  knew  about  Mr. 
Granger  all  the  time  .  .  .  I’ve  been 
trapper 

Bob  grinned,  “Yes,  I’ve  caged  my 
partridge.” 

Ang^  feh  like  the  most**  fortunate 
bird  to  any  cage  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  pear  tree.  (1333) 
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Fussbudget 


RAYMOND  DREYFACK 

URIEL  SAT  AT  THE  DESK 
PHONE  talking  to  Chet,  wish¬ 
ing  she  could  go  on  talking,  but 
knowing  Suit  she  remly*  should  han^ 
up— and  soon—because  old  Fussbudget  s 
eyes  were  practically  boring  into  her 
back. 

But  she  went  on  talking^  until,  final¬ 
ly,  one  of  the  girls  his^,  “Cut  it 
short,  Muriel.  Sims  is  having  a  fit!” 

Mr.  Sims  was  always*  having  a  fit, 
Muriel  thought.  She  darted  a  quick 
glance  at  the  supervisor's  frowning  face, 
said  a  hurried*  good-by  to  C'het,  and 
went  back  to  her  work. 

“Miss  Hansom—”  She  looked  up,  in¬ 
nocently,  and  there  was  Sims,  blinking 
in  that  '  cumical  way  of  his.  “Personal 
phone  calls  are  a  privilege.  Please  don’t 
abuse  it.’’ 

"Yes,  Mr.  Sims.” 

Her  voice  was*  deliberately  cooL  He 
was  so  fussy  about  petty  little  things, 
such  an  old  tyrant  and  nag!  She  didn't* 
make  hitlf  the  calls  Elstelle  did,  or  some 
of  the  others,  but  she  was  the  one  he 
always  caught. 

An  old  tyrant— well,  deep*  down  she 
knew  he  wasn’t  quite  so  awful  as  they 
made  him  out.  'There  was  the  time  tliut 
Phyllis  Stem  had  chills,  and  Sims  him¬ 
self*  t(H)k  her  home  in  a  taxi.  And,  the 
day  Elstelle  left  the  adjustment  cards 
out  of  the  inventory  run,  it'*  was  Sims 
who  covered  up  to  save  her  Job. 

Muriel  went  back  to  bauncing  the 
cash  cards  on  the  tabulating"  machine, 
joggling  them  so  that  they  wouldn't 
jam.  She  worked  fast  now  so  as  to  have 
time  later  to  find  the  eleven'*  cents 
difference  in  yesterday’s  cash  receipts. 

“Miss  Ransom—” 

She  stiffened.  It  was  Sims  again.  He 
was  always  stealing'*  up  on  people. 
Sometimes  she  half  expected  to  glance 
down  at  his  feet  and  find  him  wearing 
sneakers.  She  took  her  time**  turning 
around. 

“I  forgot  to  mention.  Miss  Ransom— 
that  eleven  cents’  difference— it’s  all 
taken  care  of.”  He**  blinked  twice, 
then  launched  into  one  of  those  strange, 
unexpected  confidences  of  his.  “Funnv 
how  I  cai^t  it.  Last  night,'*  over  a 
cup  of  coff^  just  like  that!  Must  be 


an  overpayment,  I  thought,  an  over¬ 
payment  t^t  wasn’t  entered.'*  And  this 
morning  I  checked  it  the  very  first 
thing,  and  that’s  just  what  it  was!” 

"It  was?" 

"Yes,  that  was  it  exactly'*— an  un¬ 
entered  overpayment,”  He  chuckled, 
then  turned  abruptly  and  went  back  to 
his  desk,  chuckling  again.  Then  he'* 
picked  up  one  of  his  complicated  work 
charts  and  peered  at  it  affectionately. 
What  a  screwball,  Muriel  thought,** 
returning  to  her  work. 

After  a  while  she  heard  a  lung, 
whining  screech.  E^elle’s  sorting  ma¬ 
chine  had  jammed.  Sims  popped  off" 
his  chair  as  if  a  firecracker  had  been 
set  off  under  him  and  hurried  over  to 
lecture  Estelle.  She  just  stood**  there 
looking  at  him  as  if  she  were  about 
to  yawm,  while  he  talked  on  and  on  as 
if  feeding  cards  into  a  sorting**  ma¬ 
chine  was  the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world. 

Oh,  well,  Muriel  thought,  it  does 
break  up  the  monotony.**  Sne  continued 
balancing  the  cash,  taking  the  rubber 
bands  off  each  group  of  cards,  running 
the  group,  and  throwing  the**  rubber 
bands  into  the  wastebasket  at  her  feet. 

Before  long,  Sims  was  back.  “Miss 
Ransom— I  know  rubber  bands  are  a** 
small  item,  but  they  do  cost  the  firm 
money.  I  wish  you  would  conserve 
them  in  the  lx)x  on  your  machine  pro¬ 
vided**  for  that  purpose.” 

“But  they’re  all  worn  out,  Mr.  Sims, 
and  ready  to  break.” 

“Of  course,  if  they  break,  we  can’t 
save  them;  but  there’s**  no  point  in 
discarding  them  if  they’re  still  intact. 
Now  is  tnere.  Miss  Ransom?” 

“No,  Mr.  Sims,"  she  replied  tightly, 
“I**  guess  not.” 

He  gave  her  a  tolerant  little  smile. 
“Oh,  yes.  Miss  Ransom,  there’s  just  one 
thing  more.  I  wish  you’d  try  to  trade** 
down  that  Httle  discrepancy  in  the  trial 
balance  before  you  leave  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

Muriel  didn’t  answer"  but  kept  her 
lips  stubbornly  pressed  together.  The 
timid  flicker  of  hope  in  his  tired  eyes 
faded.  But  Muriel**  didn’t  care.  'The 
balance  had  been  off  for  two  weeks. 
Why  worry  about  it  the  day  before 
Christmas? 

Sims  went  back**  to  his  desk,  aiwl  she 
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Train  fh«m  on  fho 
UNDERWOOD 

Underwcxxl  typewriters  have  been  standard 
for  teaching  since  the  very  first  days  of  type¬ 
writer  instruction . . .  and  the  beautiful  new 
Underwood  “150”  is  the  best  ever! 

Because  of  its  light  touch. ..its  personal 
touch... it  is  easy  for  a  student  to  quickly 
become  proficient  on  this  machine. 

But  in  today’s  office,  it  is  also  of  great 
importance  that  a  secretary  be  able  to 
switch  with  equal  skill  from  standard  to 
electric  typing. 


Teach 

your  students  how 
to  typewrite  on  both 
Standard  and  Electric 

Underwoods 


Jvtt  until  Ike  coupon  today 


Modern  business  demands 
this  secretarial  versatility 


It  is  easy  for  your  students  to  make  the  con¬ 
version  from  standard  to  electric  typing— 
when  they  use  an  Underwood  Electric. 

The  keyboard  of  the  Underwood  Electric 
is  scientifically  designed  to  reduce  finger 
travel  and  manual  activity ...  and  everything 
on  the  keyboard  is  just  where  students  are 
used  to  finding  it. 

Right  from  the  beginning  students  can  do 
more  work  with  less  effort  because  electricity 
does  the  heavy  part  of  the  work.  The  work 
looks  better  because  electrically  controlled 
type  bar  impressions  are  uniform.  And  opera¬ 
tors  can  make  as  many  carbons  as  they  need 
with  no  more  effort  than  if  they  were  typing 
just  one  copy. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Typewriters  .  .  .  Adding  Machines  .  .  .  Accounting 
Machines. ..Carbon  Paper... Ribbons... Punched  Card 
Equipment . . .  Electronic  Computers 


On*  Fork  Avenue 
Mew  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Underwood  Limited 
Toronto  1,  Canada 


Sofas  €md  Servke  iverywkere  | 


UNDERWCX5D  CORPORATION  ■•w.ii-m 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Please  have  your  representative  check  with  us  to 
arrange  a  demonstration  of 

Q  The  Underwood  Standard  “150”  Typewriter 
Q  The  Underwood  Electric  Typewriter 

Name  of  School . 

My  Name  and  Title . 

Street  Address . 

City . . Zone . State . 
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viciously  clipped  control  tape  to  its 
oo^espoiidiiig  balance  slieet. 

Careful,  Misa  Ransom,  you'll**  break 
that  clip."  It  was  Estelle,  and  Muriel 
was  sure  that  Sims  had  heard  her. 
Estelle  strolled  over  to  Muriel's  ma- 
chine**  and  pretended  to  examine  some 
cards. 

Wha^  a  characterl"  Estelle  mur« 
mured.  “Say,  do  you  think  he’s  the  same 
wa^  at  home?" 

Probably,  I  can  see  now  why  his 
poor  H'ife  passed  away.  She  must  have 
died  of  nervous  fnistration." 

Estelle*^  sh<M>k  her  lieod  pityuigly.  “1 
feel  sorry  for  the  family  he  rooms  with 
now." 

Not  me,  Muriel  said.  “How  much** 
trouble  can  he  be  there  when  he  prac¬ 
tical!;^  lives  here!  He  stays  till  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  every  night." 

They  both**  lau^^aKl. 

Because  it  was  the  day  before  Christ- 
maSf  Skns  let  them  off  at  two  o’clock 
that  afternoon.  Big  deal.  Muriel** 
thought. 

But  later  that  evening  it  really  was 
a  big  deal,  because  she  had  a  date 
with  Chet,  and  Chet  was  just  about*' 
the  biggest  deal  there  was. 

When  he  picked  her  up,  it  was  still 
too  early  for  dinner,  so  they  made  the 
show  at  the**  Roxy.  After  the  show,  be- 
cause  they  still  had  more  than  two 
hours  to  kill  before  it  was  time  to  at- 
teiul  midnight**  services,  he  took  her 
to  a  small  Viennese  restaurant  for  a 
si)eciai  dinner. 

A  round,  jovial  little  man**  led  them 
to  a  side  bcH>th,  where  two  long,  red 
candles  were  flickering  gaily.  He  pulled 
out  a  chair  for  her  and  anothe^*  for 
Chet;  and  that’s  when  she  saw  him- 
old  Fussbudgrt  Sims  and  a  soldier, 
having  dinner  at  a  nearby  table,** 

Mri'  Sims  looked  all  spruced  up,  ami 
it  made  h<*r  feel  funny,  because  she 
didn’t  know  he  had  a  son  in  the 
SiTvice.**  She  leaned  over  and  whis¬ 
pered  to  Chet, 

"Oh,  no!”  Chet  excUiimed.  "Not  him 
-not  tonight!" 

“I  guess  we  should  go  over  and  say** 
hello,  shouldn’t  we?"  Muriel  remarked. 
“After  all,  it's  Christmas  Eve.” 

Chet  gav*?  her  a  long-suffering  grin, 
and  they**  both  gi»t  up.  Sims  saw  her 
immediately  and  popped  up  from  his 
chair,  dabbing  a  napkin  to  his  lips.  'Tlie 
soldier**  followed  suit.  Their  host  hov- 
ere<l  around,  delighted  that  two  of  his 
patrons  wen*  acquainted. 

They  exchanged  greetings  and**  in¬ 
troductions.  'The  soldier’s  name  was 
Donaldson,  so  it  turned  out  he  wasn’t 
Mr.  Sims’  son  after  all.  Maybe**  he 
was  a  nephew.  For  a  few  seconds  the 
four  of  them  remained  awkwardlv  on 
their  feet,  until  Chet  finally**  said 
something  clever  that  enabled  them  to 
l)reak  away. 

Back  at  their  own  booth,  the  host 


was  radiant.  “A  fine  man,**  Mr.  Sims; 
a  true  gentleman,"  he  told  them.  “For 
five  years  now  he  has  been  coming 
here  on  every  major**  holiday,  and  each 
time  he  invites  a  Serviceman  to  dine 
with  him." 

He  hurried  off,  beaming,  to  greet 
another  couple;**  and  Muriel  sat  still, 
not  saying  a  word.  It  had  come  crash¬ 
ing  down  on  her  that  .Mr,  Sims  wasn’t 
a  tyrant*^  or  a  nag  at  all.  He  was  just 
a  lonely  old  man  who  had  to  invite 
Servicemen  to  dine  with  him  in  order** 
to  have  someone  with  whom  to  share 
his  holidays. 

Then,  all  at  once  it  added  up-the 
hours  he  kept,  the  fanatical®*  attach¬ 
ment  he  had  for  his  work  charts,  even 
the  eleven  cents.  He  must  have  sat 
for  hours,  Mimel  thought,**  wracking 
his  brain  over  that  eleven  cents  that 
was  so  important  to  hhn. 

But  she  saw  now  that  it  wasn’t  the'  * 


ideveu  cents  at  ail,  it  was  his  work. 
That  was  the  only  real  thing  he  had; 
the  office  was  his  o^  home,** 

.Muriel  blinked.  Then,  on  impulse, 
she  arose  suddenly  and  went  back  to 
.Mr.  Sims  table.  I  just  thought  you’d 
like**  to  know,”  she  said,  “that  I  found 
the  discrepancy  in  the  trial  balance 
before  I  Irft  tciday.” 

Oh—  said  Mr,**  Sims.  His  expres¬ 
sion  was  a  little  surprised  and  a  little 
confused,  but  mostly  gratified,  maybe 
even  relieved,**  He  obviously  hadn’t 
expected  her  to  take  care  of  the  dis- 
CTepancy  after  she  liad  been  so  na,sty** 
in  the  afternoon.  She  felt  thankful  for 
the  might-as-well  impulse  that  kept  her 
ten  minutes  late  at  the  office**  and 
locatcxl  the  error. 

Muriel  ^smiled.  “Merry  Christmas, 
Mr.  Sims,  she  said.  And  she  meant  the 
cheery  old  CTeeting**  as  she  had  never 
meant  it  before.  ( 1367) 


Flash  Reading"^ 

The  Vanishing  Corpse 


ELSIE  LEFFINCWELL 

WHEN  I  was  a  small  girl  1  used 
to  trail  along  behind  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  gang  of  boys  when  they  went 
hunting.  The  boys'  were  pretcmding 
they  were  famous  hunters  of  the  West. 
And  I?  I  was  a  future  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale. 

I  enjoyed*  playing  the  Lady  with 
the  Lamp.  Once  in  a  while  I  would 
find  a  bird  with  a  broken  wing  or  a 
squirrel  with  a*  broken  leg  that  the 
Ixjys  in  their  excitement  had  not  no¬ 
ticed.  I  would  bring  such  creature's 
home  and  would  try  (sometimes*  suc¬ 
cessfully)  to  nurse  them  back  to  health. 

One  tovely  fall  day  when  I  knew  it 
W'ould  be  delightfully  cool  in  the 
wexxls,*  though  it  was  definitely  hot 
indoors,  I  saw  the  boys  starting  out.  I 
decided  that  this  would  be  a  grand 
time*  to  engage  in  my  favorite  occupa¬ 
tion,  and  1  clid  not  even  wait  to  request 
permission  from  Mother.*  'The  boys 
were  rather  far  ahead  as  I  strolled 
along  among  the  hemkx'k  and  hickory 
trees  looking  for  bird  and*,  animal  pa¬ 
tients. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  very  still  animal 
beside  the  path  under  a  big  tree.  It 
looked*  somewhat  like  a  rat.  It  was  a 


rather  dusty  brown  with  tiny  ears,  a 
white  face,  and  pink  nose  and  ears.  It 
had  small**  whiskers  that  somehow  re¬ 
minded  me  of  the  stubble  Uncle  Jim 
was  trying  to  persuade  the  folks  at 
home  was  the"  lieginning  of  a  fine  if 
slightly  reluctant  mustache. 

Thb  poor  little  thing  was  evidently 
dead.  It  was  cold**  to  the  touch,  and  I 
told  myself  that  rigor  mortis  was  al¬ 
ready  setting  in.  (I  liked  to  use  medical** 
terminology  whenever  possible.)  This 
c'orpse  differed  in  one  way  from  all  my 
former  charges.  Though  I  looked  at'* 
it  carefully,  I  could  see  no  blood,  no 
l•videnc■e  of  anv  injury. 

I  left  it  under  the  big  tree  and** 
started  to  kx)k  for  twigs,  moss,  and  a 
stone,  to  serve  as  a  soft  coffin  and  a 
suitable  marker.  1  had  gathered'*  al¬ 
most  enough  twigs  and  moss,  when  I 
heard  a  little  scurrying  lx>hind  me.  I 
turned  around,  hoping  to  see'*  another 
animal  that  needed  my  help. 

To  my  astonishment,  there  was  my 
little  corpse  in  perfect  health  trun¬ 
dling’*  calmly  away.  My  little  possum 
had  decided  not  to  be  buried  that 
day!  (374) 
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'TUllite  SQVt«t0...Moti(£4j  SOVlM^ 
DITTO  AIDS 
ib  bette/iteaeW^ 


HILP  YOUR  STUDENTS  as  you  help  yourself  with  these 
three  practical  tested  aids  developed  by  DITTO  expressly 
for  you  and  endorsed  by  the  Foundation  for  Business 
Education.  You  give  your  pupils  a  "working  knowledge"  of 
business  nrachines  and  practical  methods  for  cutting  costly 
paperwork  which  will  help  them  get  better  positions  and 
more  rapid  advancement.  Mail  coupon  today . . . 


"AMERICAN  lUSINESS  DEPENDS  ON  COPIES"  . . . 

a  20  page  book  containing  office  style 
dictation  material,  complete  with  the 
normal  interruptions  and  distractions  which 
go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains 
checking  and  straight-timed 
dictation  material  in  the  back. 


"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW  AlOUT  COPIES 
IN  OEEICE  WORK"  . .  .a  four-page  piece 
which  has  a  pre-counted  one,  five  and  ten 
minute  typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on 
the  front  page,  and  rough  typed  material 
for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 


"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DIHO  D-K)"  . . . 

a  five-lesson,  self-teaching  manual, 
designed  so  that  even  below 
average  students  can  readily  learn  the 
operation  of  the  D-10  machine  in 
relation  to  today’s  Business  needs. 


Gentlemen :  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me; 

□  American  Business  Depends  on  Copies 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About 
Copies  in  Office  Work 

□  Learning  How  To  Use  The  DITTO  0-10 

My  N«im,  Tie*  -  - - 


IS,  M. 
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Free  your  students 

from  ''manual"  labor 


Laboring  on  a  manual  typewriter  wastes 
physical  and  mental  energy  .  .  .  can  cause 
needless  errors,  lagging  speed,  drooping 
spirits. 

.Students  freed  from  these  handicaps  learn 
faster,  are  more  enthusiastic.  Teachers,  too, 
find  their  work  more  rewarding. 

1  he  differences  between  an  IBM  and  a 
manual  are  really  great.  For  example,  the 
carriage  return  operation  is  400  times  easier 
on  an  IBM.  Altogether,  S  minutes’  typing  on 
a  manual  takes  more  energy  than  a  whole 
hour  on  an  IBM. 

Why  waste  another  day  before  investigating 
the  many  advantage's  of  the  IBM  Electric? 


^  I  OC 


electric  typewriters  ‘TWTeacUg.i;jf)WAwa6t" 

International  Business  Machines  *  590  Madison *A venue.  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL  REPORT 


DECEMBER 

1954 


EILKEN  T.  COSTELLO 


RAYMOND  MORGAN 


•  CUutrue  E.  Martin,  DtK'tor  of 
PliiltMophy,  in  Aiig\isL  University  of 
PittshurKh.  ITiesis:  The  Effects  of  Con¬ 
tinuous  and  ItUf^val  Speed- Forcing 
Methfxls  in  learning  to  Typewrite.  In 
addition  to  high  schcx)!  and  prep  school 
teaching,  Doctor  Martin  has  neen  on 
the  faculties  of  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  Kf'iris  Institute;  he  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  business  education 
and  supervisor  of  the  co-operative  office 
training  program  at  Michigan  State  Nor¬ 
mal  College. 

•  Elsie  Null,  Doc*tor  of  Education, 
in  August,  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman.  Thesis:  Accounting  at  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Level.  Major  advisor:  Dr. 
Gerald  A.  Porter.  D^tor  Null's  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  comes  from  Oklalmma  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  her  master’s  degree 
from  Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  College.  She 
is  assistant  professr)r  in  business  edu¬ 
cation,  Oklahoma  College  for  Women, 


Newly  Reported  l>octorates 

•  Mrs.  Bonnie  Lockwotnl,  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  University  of  Pittsbingh,  in 
August.  Thesis:  The  Outstatuling  Duties 
and  Characteristics  of  the  Certified  Pro¬ 
fessional  Secretaries.  Major  advisers: 
Dr.  George  Gotdd  and  Dr.  D.  D.  Ijes- 
senherry.  Doctor  l.ax:kwood  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Vocational  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

•  Raymond  Morgan,  DfK'tor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  last  August,  at  the  University 
of  Pitt.sburgli.  I>issertation:  The  Meas¬ 
ure  of  Stress  and  Strain  of  Timed 
Writings  and  Prodwiion  Typing  as  Re¬ 
flected  in  Changes  in  Pulse  Rates.  Major 
advis(*r:  Dr.  D.  D.  Lessenherry.  Doc-tor 
.Morgan  is  supt^rvisor  of  biuiness  e<luca- 
tion  of  |ohn.stown  (Pa.)  High  School. 

•  Eileen  T.  Costello,  I>)ctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Teachers  Oillege  of  Columbia 
University,  in  S«*ptemlx'r.  Thesis:  A 
Shtdy  to  Determine  Certain  Factors 
Associated  with  Unsatisfactory  Scholar¬ 
ship  at  Fairleifdi  Dickinson  College, 
Rutherford,  New  Jersey.  Doctor  Cos¬ 
tello’s  B.  S.  is  from  Boston  University, 
her  M.  A.  from  Teachers  College,  Ca>- 
lumbia.  She  is  on  the  faculty  of  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  Ca)llege. 

•  Doris  Howell,  Doctor  of  PMuca- 
tion,  from  Northwestern  University,  last 
June.  Dissertation:  A  Study  of  the  Co- 
ojierative  Office  Occupations  Programs 
in  Selected  Secondary  Sch(H}U  in  HU- 
futis.  .Major  adviser:  Dr.  Russell  N. 
Cansler.  IXK'tor  Howell  is  now  on  the 
facility  of  Evanston  Town.ship  (III.) 
High  Sch(x>l.  She  is  local  chairman  and 
second  vice-president  of  NBTA,  vice- 
president  of  the  C.’hicago  Area  Business 
Educators  Association,  and  three-year 
Ixxird  member  of  the  Illinois  BEA, 


MRS.  BONNIE  LtK.KWOOD 


1X)RIS  HOWELl 


GEORGE  E.  MARTIN 
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AppointmenU  to  New  Pofti 

•  A  Pennsylvaiiia  InuineM  teac^xn- 
has  made  the  grade  as  a  pubhc-sduxil 
administrator.  Jo$eph  PaUone,  who  has 
been  a@istant  principal  and  h^  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  Arnold 
Public  Schiwls,  Arnold,  Pennsylvania, 
for  almost  20  years,  is  now  principal. 
Mr.  Pallone  has  taught  nearly  every 
business  subject  at  one  time  or  anotlier, 
in  addition  to  heading  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  Commercial  School,  New  Ken¬ 
sington,  Petmwlvania,  since  1951. 

•  Roman  Warmke  is  a  new  teacher 
trainer  in  distributive  education  at 
Colorado  State  Ckrllege  of  Education, 
Greeley.  Mr.  Warmke,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Austin  Junior  College  and 
Austin  Area  Vocational  School,  replaces 
Doris  WUUs,  now  at  the  University  of 
Indiana. 

•  Several  new  teachers  have  joined 
the  faculty  of  the  college  of  business 
administration  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin.  Mrs.  Ruth  Coole  has 
cHrme  from  Trinity  University,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lamh  from  West  Texas  State 
College,  and  Mrs.  Joyce  Reiley  stays  on 
after  receiving  her  master’s  degree  from 
the  school,  ^rah  Warren  and  Frances 
Watson  are  teaching  assistants  and 
graduate  students. 

•  O.  Lee  Faulkner  is  head  of  the 
business  administration  department  at 
West  Liberty  State  College,  West  Lib¬ 
erty,  West  Virginia.  Ada  L.  Gamhrell 
is  assistant  professor  of  biuiness  educa- 
ti<m  and  secretarial  science,  replacing 
Jack  Callan,  now  at  Ferris  Institute. 


JOSEPH  PALLONE 


•  Marforie  French  has  retired  as  re¬ 
tailing  supervisor  of  the  Detroit  schools, 
and  Ann  Lind  has  been  named  to  take 
her  plac'e. 

•  The  business  department  of  Con¬ 
cord  College,  Athens,  West  Virginia, 
has  added  two  instructors.  They  are 
James  Parks,  who  will  teach  accounting, 
busintfss  organization  and  managemetit, 
and  typing;  and  Joyce  GatUff,  instructor 
in  typing,  shorthand,  and  business  cor¬ 
respondence. 

•  New  teaching  assistants  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  office  admiitistration  and 
business  education  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  are  Milton  F.  Olson, 
Edna  West,  and  Nora  Naur.  Robert  J. 


Place  has  left  his  post  as  teaching  as¬ 
sistant  to  accept  a  position  as  assistant 
professor  at  Sim  Diego  State  College, 
where  he  will  work  in  asscxiation  with 
E.  Dana  Cibson. 

Bereavement 

Walter  J.  Roth,  founder  of  Success 
Publishing  Company,  died  in  Pasadena, 
California.  He  established  the  firm 
more  than  35  years  ago  to  produce  ad¬ 
vertising  material  for  private  commer¬ 
cial  sch(X)ls.  The  firm  lived  up  to  its 
name  for  many  years,  until  serious  eye 
trouble  forced  Mr.  Roth’s  retirement. 
A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  had 
resumed  his  activities,  but  within  a 
short  time  illness  overtook  him.  This 
time  he  did  not  recover  to  take  up  again 
the  duties  that  had  made  him  so  well 
known  in  his  field. 

With  the  Associations 

•  Sister  Catherine  Maria,  C.  S.  J., 
St.  Joseph’s  Ccrmmcrcial  High  School, 
Br(X)klvn,  New  York,  has  been  re¬ 
elected  to  a  third  term  as  head  of  the 
eastern  unit  of  the  (Catholic  Business 
Exlucation  Association.  Brother  Andrian 
Lewis,  F.  S.  C.,  of  Bishop  Loughlin 
High  School,  also  in  Brooklyn,  has 
been  re-elected  for  his  second  term  as 
c(x;hairman  of  the  imit. 

•  New  officers  of  the  Maryland 
Business  Teachers  Asscx^iation  are; 
president,  James  G.  Brown  (Balti¬ 
more);  vice-president,  Wylie  W.  Btir- 
f>ess,  Jr.  (Upper  Marlboro);  secretary, 
Howard  L.  Newhouse  (Rockville); 
treasurer,  Albert  J.  Sgro  (Gwynn  Oak). 

•  M.  C.  Barnett,  principal  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Oshawa  Business  College, 
Oshawa,  Ontario,  has  been  named 
president  of  the  Canadian  Business 
Schools  Ass(K'iation.  Vice-president  is 
/.  T.  Fleming,  exectitive  vice-presitlent 
is  Harold  Metzler,  und  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  is  Alma  Mills. 

•  At  a  Utah  BEA  meeting  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  Elder  Marion  D.  Hanks  (L.  D.  S. 
Church)  was  the  luncheon  speaker,  and 
S.  J.  Watums,  of  UCLA,  was  in  charge 
of  the  typewriting  section  meeting. 
New  officers  are:  president.  Opal  Chris¬ 
tensen  (University  of  Utah);  vice- 
presidents,  Julian  Wood  (Tooele)  and 
James  L.  Herndon  (Davis);  treasurer, 
Eva  Summers  (Olympus). 

•  New  officers  of  the  Delaware  BEA, 
elected  at  the  state  convention  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  are:  president,  Harold  Barr  (Mill¬ 
ville);  vice-president,  Mrs.  Thtmuis 
Pellegrene  (Newark);  secretary-treas- 
urer,  Eleanor  Short  (Georgetown). 

•  For  the  current  school  year,  officers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Business  Schools  are:  David 
Levitan,  president;  G.  Crawford  Lyon, 
vice-president;  JoAnn  Woodhouse,  sec¬ 
retary;  Ernest  M.  Swanger,  treasurer. 


COMBINING 
THEORY  AND 
PRACTICE  is  the 
aim  of  this  Louisiana 
business  education 
teacher.  Polly  Lou 
Hicks,  of  Boyce  High 
School,  has  received 
a  Ford  Foundation 
Scholarship  for  the 
scduK)!  year,  and  is 
taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  Her  plans 
inolude  actual  work 
experience  in  bank¬ 
ing,  transtXHtation, 
communicatiiMi,  and 
wholesale  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Alexandria, 

Monroe,  and  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  observation  of  classroom  pnx^ures 
in  busiiuHU  education  departments  of  the  schools  in  those  same  areas,  and  a 
semester  of  formal  instruction  in  v<x:ational  guidance  at  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 

Miss  Hicks  is  shown  (right)  during  her  three-week  program  of  training, 
working,  and  observing  at  the  Rapides  Bank  and  Trust  C.ompany  of  Alex¬ 
andria.  Louisiana.  Under  the  program,  as  set  up  by  the  bank,  she  assumed 
the  role  of  a  high  school  graduate,  entered  the  bank  as  a  bookkeeping  helper, 
and  worked  her  way  through  all  the  bank’s  departments. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


NBTA  Convention 

•  Chicago’s  Palmer  House  is  the 
scene  of  this  year’s  convention  of  the 
National  Business  Teachers  Association 
—the  57th  annual  meeting,  'The  time 
is  the  week  after  Christmas— Tuesday 
through  Thursday,  December  28-30. 

As  always,  the  convention  will  have 
its  special  high  lights: 

Presentation  of  the  second  annual 
John  Robert  Gregg  award  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  educator  who,  in  the  opinion  of  an 
impartial  committee,  has  made  the 
greatest  contribution  to  business  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
award,  consisting  of  a  citation  and  a 
$500  prize,  is  made  by  the  Gregg  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
cfimmittee  that  selects  the  winner. 

Banquet  address  by  Charlet  M. 
Crowe,  well  known  throughout  the 
Midwest  for  twenty  years.  His  reli¬ 
gious  and  inspirational  radio  programs 
and  lectures  have  been  distinguished 
by  their  emphasis  on  the  human  ap¬ 
proach  and  by  their  humorous  touches. 

Clinics— 17  of  them— in  which  small 
groups  c'ope  with  the  teaching  prob¬ 
lems  of  specific  subjects.  Tliese  simul¬ 
taneous  meetings,  held  this  year  for 
the  fourth  time,  feature  audience  par¬ 
ticipation,  giving  the  individual  a  more 
personal  stake  in  this  huge  cxnivcntion. 
Gregg  people  will  take  part  in  three 
of  the  clinics:  Robert  E.  Slaughter  (job 
adjiLstment),  Alan  C.  IMtyd  (advanced 
typing),  Madeline  S.  Strony  (beginning 
snorthand)  and  Charles  E.  Tjouhek  (ad¬ 
vanced  shorthand). 

Authoritative  panels  in  every  field 
of  business  education. 

Here’s  the  program  review  in  brief: 


fields,  plus  a  meeting  of  private-school 
owners  and  registrars. 

Thubsday,  IDecember  30 
9:00  a.m.  Second  general  assembly. 
9:30-11:30  a.m.  Fourth  Annual 
Problems  Clinic,  co-ordinated  by  Mary 
O.  Houser,  and  concentrating  on  17 
areas,  with  each  group  having  a  discus¬ 
sion  leader,  consulting  authority,  and 
recorder.  The  sessions  will  deal  with 
(1)  teacher  recniitment,  (2)  the  be¬ 
ginning  teacher,  (3)  basic  fmsiness, 
(4)  advanced  basic  business,  (5)  book¬ 
keeping,  (6)  l)eginning  typing— tech¬ 
niques  and  presentation,  (7)  beginning 
typing-grading  scale  and  individual 
differences,  (8)  advatK-ed  tvping,  (9) 
beginning  shorthand,  (10)  advanced 
shorthand  and  transcrqrtion,  (11)  office 
practice*  a:ul  machi:ies,  (12)  distribu¬ 
tive  (*ducation,  (13)  job  adjustmtmt, 
(14)  curriculu:n,  (15)  clubs,  (16)  indi¬ 
vidual  differe:ices,  (17)  in-service 
training. 

2:00-4:00  p.m.  Round-table  discus¬ 
sions— secondarv'  schools,  colleg€*s,  pri¬ 
vate  schools. 

6:00  p.m.  Annual  NBTA  Banquet, 
with  Charles  M.  Crowe  as  the  speaker. 
The  Annual  Dance  will  follow. 

For  those  who  wish  to  st*e  and  hear 
s|>ecific  persons,  Irere’s  a  directory: 

“Who’s  When”  at  the  NBTA 

M.  AIpbIva,  arrl,  StOO  p.m, 

r«ll.,  T1i«ra.t  SiOO  fi.tii. 

AwA»r—w,  Katkrr  R.,  kkkc.«  WmI.,  StOO  p.M. 
Afi4r<»wa,  Marsarrt,  adin.,  Wa4»e  9iOO  •.■i. 
AramBiwan,  Ray  W.«  #•!!.  allnU,  Tkara.*  9iS9  m.m. 
Rakr,  Cladfa,  kaa.  kaa..  Wad..  9iOO  a.m.  $  kaa.  kaa. 

allnia,  Tkara.,  9iSO  a.m. 

Bakar.  Lalaaatar  kkkg..  Wad..  SiOO  ^.m. 
Balvla,  Daaald  D.,  prt*  aak.  laatr.,  Tkara.,  BiOB 
p.m. 

Bamaa.  H.  T.«  prl.  ack.  a«ra..  Wad.«  BiOO  p.ai. 
Baraaa,  Baf.  prl.  aak.  awa..  Wad.«  liOO  p.m. 
Baaar,  LaaU  R.«  rail.,  Tkara.,  BiOO  p.m. 

Baattla.  Danald,  kaa.  kaa..  Wad.,  9i00  a.m. 
Baaamaal,  Jaka,  aaraa.  aak..  Tkara.,  StOO  p.m. 
Blalar,  Bay^aa.  D.B.,  Wad^  S  lOO  p.m.  |  D.B.  allala, 
Tkara.,  9i30  a.m. 

Ba^aa,  llaaald  A.,  aB.  maak,.  Wad.,  9iOO  a.m. 
Baaaa,  Lakala  la-aara.  allak^.,  Tkara.,  9iSO  a.m. 
Bawar.  iamaa  B..  kkkp.  allalr,  Tkara.,  9iSO  a.m. 
Bradlar,  Lara  Brawa.,  aaraa.  ark.,  Tkara..  BiOO 
p.m. 

Brady,  Wary  Marparat,  aaa*l,  Wad.«  SiOO  p.m. 
Braldaakaapk,  V.  B.,  kkkp..  Wad.,  Si99  p.m. 
Brawa,  Jamra  G.«  aaa*l.  Wad.,  StOO  p.m. 
f^altaa,  Ivaa.  kkkp..  Wad.,  SiOO  p.m. 
f!arlaaa.  Paal  A.,  kkkp..  Wad..  liOO  pjai. 
LaalAald,  Pkyllla,  kap.  typ.  allala,  Tkara.,  9iB# 
mam  • 

fikamkara,  Ima,  aB.  mark..  Wad.,  9t00  mam, 
<>krlataaaaN.  I^rataa  R.«  kkkp.,  Wad^  Bf09  pjm* 
Lalllaa,  Makal  M.,  adr.  akart.  rllala.,  Tkara.,  9iS0 

a.m. 

Caapklla,  |aam  J.,  adm..  Wad.,  9t00  a^a. 
Oawfard,  T.  |amaa,  adr.  typ.  rllala,  Tkara.,  9tS# 

Crawa,  Ckarira  N.,  kaapaat,  Tkara.,  AiOO  pja. 
DakI,  Jaaaaa,  aB.  mark..  Wad..  9tOO  a.m. 
Ilrttmaa,  Jaka  A.,  kap.  rllalr,  Tkara..  9iSO  a^a. 
llaapaa,  Kraarik  R.,  aB.  mark..  Wad.,  9tOO  aja. 
Daaplaa,  IJayd,  adm..  Wad.,  9(00  ama.|  rail., 
Tkara.,  SiOO  p.m. 

Rppart.  Waltar  A.«  aaraa.  aak.,  Tkara.,  SiOO  p.m. 
RIam,  Warparaf.  adm..  Wad.,  9iOO  a.m. 

R4lrr,  Rakara.  arr..  Wad.,  SiOO  p.m. 

Eyrirr,  RIvla  S.,  kaa.  kaa..  Wad.,  9iOO  a.m.t  rail. 

rllair,  Tkara.,  9i.30  a.m. 

Raataa,  R.  O.,  prl.  aak..  Wad.,  9iOO  a.m. 

Rlark,  Bakrrt.  adm..  Wad.,  9iOO  a.m.i  kap.  rllala, 
Tkara.,  9iSO  a.m. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Tuesday,  December  28 

7:30  p.m.  First  general  assembly, 
with  NBTA  President  Howard  E. 
Wheland  holding  the  gavel,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  McFarland,  educational  consultant 
and  lecturer  for  General  Motors  C^or- 
poration,  giving  the  main  address. 

9:30  p.m.  Informal  reception  and 
dance. 

Wedne-sdav,  I>ecembeh  29 

9:00-11:00  a.m.  Round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  basic  business,  office  machines, 
])rivate  schools,  administrators  and  de¬ 
partment  heads. 

12:00  m.  NBTA  luncheon  in  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  and  C'ompany’s  Georgian 
Room.  Principal  speaker:  John  Slezak, 
underswnretary  of  the  Army  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Turner  Brass  Company. 
(  For  a  reservation,  send  check  or  money 
order  to  Bernice  Beeler,  Emerson  High 
School.  716  East  7th  Ave.,  Gary, 
Indiana.) 

2:00-4:00  p.m.  Round-table  disciu- 
sions  in  the  secretarial,  bookkeeping¬ 
accounting,  and  distributive-education 


DO  YOU  GO  FOR 
WINNERS— CHAMPS? 


Tiu  STiNOSRAPH,  ii  .  .  . 

.  .  .  FIRST  in  lefihillty  (KHindi  spAllad 
out  in  ariNtl ;  Hi«r,for,  iiittr- 
cliangtabi,  Notts. 

.  .  .  FIRST  m  labor-Mvinf  ,  .  .  opor* 
ator  Mt,  tract — tasy,  Ihrtly  ktys 
— NO  latiguo. 

.  .  .  FIRST  IN  apoo4 — v,  to  aoy  rata  al 
ipaacb  wbatioavar. 

.  .  .  FIRST  In  *N.S.R.A.  Sp«o4  and 
Froficioncy  Coatoato— 1952-1953 
-1954. 

.  .  .  FIRST  m  15,000  •nnaol  co«v,«- 
tioRt. 

.  .  .  FIRST  la  butiaoas  oHic,  oHI- 
cioacy. 

.  .  .  FIRST  ia  oil  ioba  oad  fiolda  ra- 
eairlat  hiek  atoaefraphk  shHIt 
aad  fast  tarvica. 

AND  it’i  .  .  . 

EASIER  TO  LEARN. 

LOGICAL  FROM  THE  TEENS  TO  RE¬ 
TIREMENT  IT  CHOICE  .  .  .  aRNiMl 
iNcoNMs  of  tbouMNda  from  $4,000  to 
$20,000,  up. 


If  it  IS  as  good  at  that  ...  aad  it  IS  . 
wovld  yov  lika  mora  "iNfo.’’  aod  avidaaca? 
Uta  tba  COUPON. 

*Notlwiol  SkortboNt  Rtpartar,  Asm. 


NEW  1954  STENOMAPM  MACHINE 
AND  AOVANTABS  NOW  AVAH- 
ARE  TO  ALERT  KIM  SCHOOIS 


Staioyooklc  ModikNM,  lac.,  Bo«  U-S 
ill  S.  MicliiMN  Ava.,  Ckicafa  4.  IH. 

GmHmwn;  I  am  iatwaataO  la  "WlaiMr," 
a*  □  Oparatar  □  Taackar  □  Sebaol 
OHlciol 


Nonm  . 

Seboal 
AOSrm, 
at, 

COMI  TO  BOOTH  36  AT  THf 
N.B.TJl.  CONVENTION 
PALMER  HOUSE-CHICAOO 


DECEMBER,  1954 
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yM  one  miacnblc 
fmor  tundt  out  Uk« 
•  gnvy  •Uia  on  the 
Quneo't  robe. 

A  Miurt  Secretary 
neither  ewean  (un¬ 
der  her  breath)  nor 
detain-  She  reaches 
for  her  handy  White 
FoUahed  PaoewSTUc 
.  .  .  one.  two.  three, 
a  <}ukk  flick  . . .  and 
the  error  ie  erased, 
kavinf  not  a  ghost. 

It's  like  having  a 
third  hand,  this 
wood-encased  pol- 
iehad  beauty.  Easily 
sharpened  with  knife 
or  mechanical  sharp- 


,  Look  (or  the 
EnasaaSTiK  trade¬ 
mark.  It  isn’t  an 
OaiowAL  EtAsaaSTiK 
unless  it  has  the 
EaASMtSTiK  name. 


PtU  SAMPtrv  TO 
TiACHias  (or  elau 
demonstration  pur¬ 
poses.  Please  write 
on  your  school  let- 
terhead.  d 


«ll«Ae',  Tbar*.,  9tB0  VHtlMm  B.,  |prl.  hrii.  Tmts.*  StB# 


^FRSER^t/K 


Marsarv*.  Irr.  •ttmU,  Thmn.,  9iBO 

•.■i. 

nmmmmr,  dalM  MhiU,  Thmn.,  ViSS  mjm. 

C  mmtmmmf,  Marr,  fri.  nh.,  Wmd,,  9>(W  a.ai. 

Gmm^,  Babart,  MiAc.  cliaW,  TWari.,  9)Sa  aas. 

(HMbrla,  MaaH  P.,  baa.  baa.,  WaS.,  PiM  aja. 

Mala.  SSala,  pri.  aab.,  VaS.,  9iM  aaa. 

MalataaS,  Tbaaaaa  B.,  aO.  pvaa.  mmd  aaaab.  allaW, 
Tbara.,  9iSe  aaa. 

Hammj,  Sbirlay,  Imd.  4lM,  aliata.,  Tbara.,  9iS#  a.a. 

Haaaa.  J  Manball.  bbb«..  Wa4..  SiM  p.mt. 

HarbaUla,  Cbartaa  P..  ^rl.  aab.,  Warf.,  SiM  a.ai. 

HatSaU,  B.  B..  aaa’I.  Wa4..  S  lOO  »••• 

Ma^Saa,  Caalaa  B.,  baa.  *TP.  allala,  Tbara.,  ViM 

a.aB. 

Habaarl.  BaaMa  Pm  aaaaa.  aab.,  TbaaraM  S  i00  ^.ai. 

HaUaa,  Oarlaaa,  pri.  aab.,  WaS.,  9  iM  a.ai. 

Hallaaa.  Praaaaa  L.,  aaa*l,  WaS^  SiSe  p.im. 

Haablaaaa,  Babart  Bm  aaaaa.  aab.,  TbaraM  S  iM 

pjm. 

Haalar,  Baaaall,  aiiaaably,  Taaa^  7  iB#  9Ja.|  aaa’I, 
VaS.,  SiM  p.m. 

Haaaar,  Marf,  bbbgM  WaS.,  Si90  9.ai.|  praMaaa 
allaala,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.aa, 

HaaaB,  Darla,  aaaaaaMf,  TaaaM  7 iSO  9.at.|  a#, 
aaaab.,  WaS^  9ie9  a.ai. 

Habbaral,  Bar.  Babart  Cm  aaaaaibly,  Taaa.,  7  iS9 

pjm. 

HaSaiaa,  Harry,  aaa’I,  WaS.,  S  lOO  |aja. 

Irla,  Jaaal,  aS.  pm.  mmd  aaaab.  allala,  Tbara., 
9iSO  a.ai. 

Jabiaa.  MIMraS  L.,  bbbg.,  WaS.,  SiSB  9Ja. 

laaabaaa,  C.  Cm  pri.  aab.  aaa.,  Wa^M  SiOO  9.ai. 

Jabaaaa,  Artbar  Hm  aSr.  typ.  allala,  Tbara.,  9iS9 
aja. 

Jabaaaa,  D.  C.,  D.Bm  WaS.,  SiOO  |i.ai. 

Jabaaaa,  Mlaa  M.,  aaliM  Tbara.,  SiOO  9.Bi. 

Blaaaie,  Jaaaaa  B.,  9rl.  aab.,  Wa^M  9iOO  a.at. 

Birbpatrlab,  MUa,  prI.  aab.,  WaS.,  9iOO  a.ai.| 
prI.  aab.  laalr.,  Tbara.,  tiOO  pja. 

Braaaawallar,  Bralya  Pm  aaa’I,  Wa^M  SiOO  pja. 

I  aiiaabarry,  D.  Dm  Jab  aSJ.  allala,  Tbara.,  9iS0 

mJm. 

LUaa,  Parbrr,  aC.  praa.  aaS  aiaab.  allala,  Tbara., 
9iSO  aja. 

UayS,  Alaa  C,  aS*.  typ.  alhila,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.ai. 

Lapaa,  WMlIaai  B.,  D.E.  rllala,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.aa. 

Laaiaa,  Paal  8.,  aSv.  baa.  btu.  allala,  Tbara.,  9iSO 

aja. 

Laaa,  Jaaa,  a4*.  baa.  baa.  allair,  Tbara.,  9iSO  aja. 

MaBaa,  BaraarS  L.,  prI.  aab.  laatrM  Tbara.,  S  lOO 
p.ai. 

MaPartaaS,  Baaartb,  aaaaaibly,  Taaa.,  7iSO  p.ai. 

MaCUl,  B.  Cm  a4ai.,  Wa^M  9iOO  a.ai. 

Marlatla,  B.  Lm  aB.  aiarb.,  Wa4.,  9iOO  aja. 

Maaaay,  Mary  C.,  aaaaa.  aabM  Tbara.,  SiOO  p.aa. 

Masarll,  LyU,  DJI.  alhila.  Tbara..  9iSO  aja. 

Mayar,  Varraa  G.,  DJC.,  Wa4.,  SiOO  paa. 

MUIar,  Palrlala,  bap.  abart.  allala,  Tbaaa.,  9iSO 

Mlaba,  A.  Bm  baa.  baa.  allala,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.ai. 

Maara,  Mary  VIrplala,  aarr.  allair,  Tbara.,  9iSO 


Maaar,  Paal,  pri.  aab.  laatrM  Tbara.,  SiOO  p.ai. 
MalUary,  BUliaai,  D.Bm  B’aS.,  SiOO  p.ai. 

Maar,  Paal  Pm  la  aarr.  aliala,  Tbara..  9iSO  a.ai. 
Maairlaiaa,  Varaaa  A.,  laS.  AM.  allala,  Tbara., 
9  ISO  a^a. 

NIebal,  Lala,  baa.  baa.,  BaA.,  9iOO  a.ai. 

Nlaba,  BaH  Cm  aAia..  WaA..  9iOO  a.ai.|  Jab  aAj. 
aliala,  Tbara.,  9  iM  a.ai.  |  rail.,  Tbara.,  S  lOO 
p.aa. 

NIAalrbafl,  Jaba.  OX.,  VaA.,  SiOO  p.aa. 

Pair,  Paal  Mm  prL  aab.,  WaA.,  OiOO  a.ai. 

Parry,  Baaa  C.,  aarr.  allair,  Tbara.,  9tSO  aja.f 
rail..  Tbara.,  SiOO  pja. 

Plaraa,  Paal  B.,  aAaa.,  WaA.,  9iOO  a.ai. 

Ptaaa,  Iraaa,  bap.  lyp.  aliala,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.ai. 
Pallabaab.  WttlUai  M..  baa.  baa.,  WaA.,  9iOO  a.aa. 
Pallay,  Warraa.  aaaaa.  aab.,  Tbara.,  SiOO  pja. 
Papa,  H.  Baaratt,  pri.  aab.,  WaA.,  9iOO  a.ai. 

Priaa,  Bay  Cm  baa.  baa.,  WaA..  9  lOO  a.ai.  |  baa 
baa.  rllala.  TbaraM  9iSO  a.ai. 

Baaab,  JaaaHa  M..  aS.  saab.,  B'aA.,  9iOO  a.ai. 
Balpaar,  ISiarlaa  C.,  pal.  aab.  laatrM  Tbara.,  SiOO 
P.». 

BayaalAa,  Halaa,  bap.  abart.  aliala,  Tbara.,  9iSO 

Baail,  narMaa,  DX.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ai. 

Bath,  Bari  A.,  DX.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ai. 

Bawa,  Jaba  L.,  aaa’I,  WaA.,  S  lOO  p.ai. 

Bappla,  Bay  L.,  aaaaa.  aab.,  Tbara..  SiOO  p.ai.| 
alaba  aliala,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.ai. 

Sarpaat,  Vlalat,  pri.  aab.  awa.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ai. 
Sarapa,  W  lUlaai  C.,  aar’t.  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ia. 

Anal  lap.  Bar.  Paal.  baapaat.  Than.,  AiOO  p.ai. 
Slablabaaar,  Baaaall.  aC.  raarh..  WaA..  9  lOO  a.ai. 
AMrartbara,  J.  B.,  bap.  lyp.  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO 

Maapblar,  Babart  B.,  Jab  aAJ.  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO 
aja. 

AaaAaa,  Babart,  pri.  aab..  WaA.,  9iOO  a.ai.  I  pri. 

sab.  a«a.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ai. 

Stlaklar,  Babart  Tm  *labi  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO  aja. 
Straay,  MaAaliaa  8.,  bap.  abart.  aliala,  TbanM 
9iSO  a.aa. 

Atataaiaa,  Calaa,  aall.  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO  a.aa. 
Aattaa,  LyAla,  bap.  aliala,  TbanM  9iSO  aja. 
Tatar,  Babart  Wm  pri.  aab.  awa.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.ai. 
Sr.  M.  Tbaraaa,  aarl,  WaA.,  SiOO  pja. 

Tall,  Lawla  Bm  aAr,  baa.  baa.  aUala,  Tban.,  9iSO 

Tryttaa,  Jaba  M.,  Im-nrw.  aliala.  Than.,  9iS0  aja. 
Vaipbl,  Bapaaa,  DX.,  WaAM  SiOO  p.n. 

WaUa,  taaa  Bay,  haA.  AM.  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO 
aja.i  aaU.,  Than.,  SiOO  pja. 

WUaaa,  W.  Hamaa,  aarr.  aliala.  Than.,  9iSO 


Wbala,  Laalla  J„  aaaaaibly,  Taaa.,  7iSO  p.n. 
WlaalaaA,  HawarA  Bm  PraalAaat  NBTA,  aaaanbly, 
Taaa.,  7iSO  pja. 

WaaA,  Marlaa,  bap.  lyp.  alhila,  Tbara.,  9iSO  a.n. 
Yaaan,  Mary,  aaaaa.  aab..  Than.,  SiOO  pja. 
ZaUlal.  Eraaat  Am  bbkp.,  WaA.,  SiOO  p.n. 

Zasbab.  Cbarln,  aAr.  abart.  aliala,  TbanM  9iSO 


UpTOK-CHlilhlL 

PENdt  (OMPANY.  INC  .  NEWARK  3.  N  J 


THE  NEW  GAMMA  CHI  CHAPTER  of  Pi  OmeBs  Pi  wss  instslled  st  Middle  Ten¬ 
nessee  State  CoUece,  Murfreesboro,  last  May.  George  A.  Wagoner,  of  the  University  of 
TetMiesaee  (back  row,  extreme  left),  past  natkmai  president  of  IM  Omega  Pi,  was  in 
charge  of  the  installation  service.  E.  W.  Midgett  (back  row,  second  from  right),  head  of 
the  department  of  business  administration  of  the  school,  is  the  Chapter's  sponsor. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


With  the  Schools 

•  The  University  of  Kansas,  Law¬ 
rence,  held  its  first  annual  business 
education  conference  recently,  with 
about  75  Kansas  teachers  attending. 
Elizabeth  Melaon  and  Arnold  Condon, 
both  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  spoke 
on  typewriting  and  shorthand  instruc¬ 
tion.  respectively.  The  two  speakers 
concluded  the  conference  with  a  ques- 
tion-and-answer  panel,  which  was  co¬ 
ordinated  by  Amo  Knapper,  of  the 
University  sta£F. 

•  An  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  en¬ 
rollment  for  this  semester  is  the  boast 
of  Bloomsburg  State  Teachers  CJollege, 
Bloomsburg,  Permsylvania,  which  has 
a  total  of  767  students.  The  largest 
class  increase  is  in  the  business  de¬ 
partment,  whose  enrollment  of  269 
shows  an  increase  of  59  over  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  total  for  last  year. 

D.  E.  Advisory  Committee  Named 

To  promote  closer  wrnking  relations 
Ijetween  member  stores  and  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  Distributive  Eklucation,  the 
Personnel  Croup  has  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  advisory  committee  to  serve  diuing 
the  current  year.  It  includes:  chairman— 
Samuel  W.  Caplan,  chief,  I>istributive 
Education,  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  M. 
J.  DeBenninff,  supervisor  of  distributive 
education,  Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  College, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma;  Reno  Knome, 
teacher-trainer  in  distributive  education. 
New  York  State  College  of  Teachers, 
Albany,  New  York;  Harry  Q.  Packer, 
state  supervisor  of  busitums  and  distri¬ 
butive  ^uc*ation.  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction.  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware;  Ralph  A.  Rush,  professrir  and 
head.  Department  of  Retailing,  School 
of  Distribution,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

'The  initial  task  of  this  committee  is 
to  develop  a  timely  and  informative 
program  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Retail  Drv  CJoods  Associa¬ 
tion.  Its  long-range  responsibility  will  be 
to  promote  more  effective  co-operative 
training  programs  for  retiiilers,  and  the 
further  exchange  of  information  between 
personnel  executives  and  distribntive- 
f^liication  workers. 

CJiassrooms  on  Wheels 

In  suburban  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  student 
who  took  the  school  bus  in  the  morning 
was  likely  to  stay  riglit  on  it  for  most 
of  the  day— at  least  through  September 
and  early  October.  Workmen  had  fallen 
behind  schedule  on  constnu'tion  of  the 
thrr'e-million-dollar  South  Colorue  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  so  seven  sc1kx)1  buses 
were  pressed  into  service  as  tem|)orar> 
classrooms.  Teachers  were  in  the 
drivers’  seats  on  a  double-session  sched 
ule,  with  senior  classes  in  the  morning 
,  and  junior  classes  in  the  afterrwxm. 


New  Film  Catalog 

Business  Education  Films  has  just 
published  its  1954-55  film  catalog,  con¬ 
taining  more  than  160  titles  for  (x>m- 


mercial  education  teachers  and  training 
directors.  F'ree  copies  are  available 
upon  request;  write  to  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Films,  630  Ninth  Ave.,  New  York 
36.  N.  Y. 


COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS: 

If  you  arc  looking  for  a  good  position  in  the 
35th  YEAR  Midwest,  West,  or  Alaska,  we  can  help  you.  En¬ 
roll  now. 

CLINTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

706  South  Fourth  Street  Member  N.  A.  T.  A.  Clinton,  Iowa 


A  Typing  and  Transcription  Aid 

that’s  new  .  .  .  and  varied  ...  as  this  morning’s  mail! 

Gregg  Letterhead  Pads 

A  new  and  iai|Nroved  pad,  in  color.  Il  hai  the  name  eighl-of-a-kind  formal 
io  popular  in  earlier  printingt,  but  with  moderniied  letterhead  detigna  .  .  . 
aixteen  of  them  to  amure  thorough  practice  in  letter  placement  with  more 
realiatic  materiala.  Ideal  for  both  review  and  teating.  80  letterhrada.  (iummed 
at  bottom  for  eaay  lelection  and  inaertion.  10-99:  SS#  ea.  net.  1004.'>0:  32# 
ea.  net.  500  or  more:  29#  ea.  net. 


Gregg  Publishing  Division 

McGrmw-HiU  Book  Company,  Inc. 
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New  Business  Equipment 


Autoauitic  Slide  Changer 

The  device  you  $ee  mounted  on  the 
■ide  of  this  Skot  projector  is  an  autO' 
matic  slide  changer.  It  holds  36  slides, 
and  selects,  centers,  and  returns  them 


automatically.  The  pruUictor  and  slide 
changer  together  cost  lM.50— with  cus¬ 
tom  carrying  case,  $69.50.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Optical  Company,  Projector  Divi¬ 
sion,  t:helsea,  Massachusetts,  has 
further  information. 

All-Metal  Cutter 

Designed  for  heavy-duty  and  preci¬ 
sion  cutting,  the  Premier  Ace  all-metal 
cutter  features  an  automatic  holding 
clamp  that  descends  with  the  cutting 
blade.  A  sponge-rubber  |)ad  on  the  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  clamp  holds  the  material  in 
position  during  the  entire  cutting  proc¬ 
ess,  and  also  acts  as  a  barrier  between 
the  operator’s  hand  and  the  cutting 
edge.  For  further  information,  write 
Photo  Materials  Company,  334  North 
Bell  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Low-Cost  Electric  Duplicator 

Features  of  A.  B.  Dick  Company’s 
new  Model  437  ek^rtric  mimeograph  in¬ 
clude  a  full-ream  feed,  enclosed  cyl¬ 
inder,  hairline  registration,  variable 


speeds  from  90  to  180  copies  a  min¬ 
ute,  and  a  new  dual-roll  fe^  that  may 
be  set  to  eliminate  paper  lint  on  copy 
areas  or  to  avoid  smearing  pre-printed 
copy.  The  enclosed  cylinder  permits 
use  of  new  inks  that  dry  on  contact 
with  paper.  Multicolor  auplicating  is 


simplified  because  two  ink  pads  can  be 
used  at  one  time.  For  details,  write  to 
A.  B.  Dick  Company,  5700  W.  Touhy 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

New  Products  in  Brief 

•  Reeves  Soundcraft  Corporation’s 
new  Plus  50  magnetic  recording  tape 
plays  50  per  cent  longer  than  standard 
tape,  sells  for  less  per  foot.  Its  Mylar 
base  is  50  per  cent  thinner  than  stand¬ 
ard  acetate-base  tape,  but  stronger. 

•  A  new  instant-drying  stencil  ink, 
packaged  in  an  aerosol  dispenser  and 
available  in  5  colors,  is  produced  by 
the  D  &  A  Company,  54  Remer  St., 
Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut. 

•  'The  Universal  “300”  Audio  Ven¬ 
dor  fits  directly  on  the  supply  spindle  of 
any  tape  recorder,  and  ctmtinuously 
repeats  bits  of  knowledge  or  informa¬ 
tion  that  re(]uire  constant  drilling.  It 
is  a  product  of  Cousino,  Inc.,  ^48 
Madison  Ave.,  Toledo  2,  Ohio. 

•  Tlie  new  line  of  Premier  Sure-Grip 
office  appliance  pads  includes  six  sizes 
to  fit  viituallv  all  office  machines.  They 
are  made  of  heavy,  solid  sponge  rul> 
l)er,  with  a  corrugation  pattern  for 
suction.  The  manufacturer  is  Premier 
Materials  Company,  2029  N.  HaLsted 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  The  HemliK'k  Paper  and  Envelope 
Co.,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  has  a  new 
rag-CHintent  paper  that  allows  typing 
errors  to  be  erased  (without  pressure) 
by  an  ordirwry  pencil  eraser. 


Adv0rtif«rs 

Allen,  R.  C.,  Inc.  .  7 

Bankers  Box  Co .  6 

Burroughs  Corp . Cover  2 

Clinton  Teachers  Agency  . .  47 

Ditto,  Inc .  41 

Esterbrook  Pen  Co .  2 

Faber-Castell,  A.  W.,  Peticil  Co.  46 
Cregg  Publishing  Division  . .  5,  6,  47 


International  Business  Machines  .  42 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.  8 
National  Cash  Register  Co.  . .  Cover  4 


Remington  Rand  Inc .  Cover  3 

Royal  Typewriter  Co .  1 

Smith-C'orona  Inc .  4 

Stenographic  Machines,  Inc .  45 

Underwood  Corp . .  . .  39 


Junior  OGA  Test 

A  YOUNG  MAN  was  driving  his 
wagon  along  a  very  muddy  road 
when  his  wheels  sunk  so  deep  into  the 
clay  that‘  the  horses  couldn’t  pull  the 
wagon  free.  Without  making  any  effort 
of  nis  own,  the  man  call^  on  Her¬ 
cules*  to  help  him  out  of  his  trouble. 
Hercules  heard  his  plea  but  bade  him 
lay  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  as¬ 
suring*  him  that  heaven  helps  only 
those  who  try  to  help  themselves. 

(It  is  futile  to  expect  our  prayers  to 
be  heard  if  we*  do  not  strive  as  well  as 
pray.)  (85) 

—Adapted  from  Ae$op$  Fable* 

OGA  Contest  Copy  and 
December  Membership  Test 

VERYONE  KNOWS  that  time  lost 
is  never  regained,  but  how  many 
of  us  realize  how  much  time  is  lost* 
every  day  that  could  be  saved  and  used 
to  speea  our  journey  toward  greater 
success? 

It  is  the  easiest  thing  in*  the  world 
to  spend  hours  every  week  in  discuss¬ 
ing  subjects  that  are  nonconstructive 
and  often  detrimental.*  Without  care¬ 
ful  planning,  a  person  can  waste  half 
of  every  day  by  doing  things  in  a  slip¬ 
shod  manirer. 

If*  you  want  to  succeed,  you  must 
make  every  second  count.  Be  on  time 
for  every  appointment.  Attend  to  the* 
business  to  be  done  and  then  depart 
without  wasting  your  time  or  that  of 
the  one  with  whom  you  had  the  ap¬ 
pointment.* 

Wasting  time  is  like  standing  on  a 
street  comer  and  throwing  yotu-  money 
down  the  sewer.  Don’t  waste  time.  It  s 
precious,*  and  the  amount  of  it  is  too 
limited.  (148) 

-G.  Noel  Bolinger,  in  “Keys  of  Fortune" 
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Remington 

Electric 

become 

all-round” 

typists... 


Electrics  simplify  the  teaching'  and 
learninjj  of  typing.  Keinin^ton 
simplifies  the  Electric.  'Fhe  KeminK- 
^ton  Electric  “Natural  S1o|k*” 
keyboard,  normal  ofx*ratinj'  features 
and  non-misfiring  key  action  j 
enables  the  sfudent  to  make  the 
transition  toimanual  tyiK‘writers 
with()ut  time!- wasting,  difficult 
adjustment  periods.  Educators  :uul 
businessmen  agree  that  the 
more  versatile  the  typist,  the  more 
valual)le  t he  employet*.  In  toclay’s 
“electric-manual”  ollice,  the 
Remington  Electric  traiiu'd  student 
is  (piicky  able  to  t;»ke  fier  plac(‘ 
at  either  type  of  station  .  .  .  withoid 
costly  “changeov^V”  d(‘lays. 
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■d  for  tr*«  booklet:  REA  Quid#  to  Tooching  Electric  Typing  (RE8591).  Remington  Rond.  Room  El*  I  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  10.  N.  V. 
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G^StloncU  Accounting  Machines  save  us  $54,000  a  year . . . 
return  120%  annuaiiy  on  our  investment!” 


-W.  A.  SHIAFrn  PIN  CO.,  Foft  /owe 


”We  purchased  our  first  National  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  27  years  ago.  Their  versatility 
and  dependable  service  made  it  profitable 
for  us  to  expand  our  use  of  Nationals  as 
time  went  on  and  new  models  were 
developed. 

“We  now  use  National  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  for  Accounts  Receivable,  Accounts 
Payable,  Payroll,  Labor  Distribution,  and 
General  Ledger  Posting,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  accounting  reports. 

“We  estimate  that  our  Nationals  (which 


cost  $44,0(X))  save  us  $54,000  a  year.  Thus 
savings  repay  the  entire  cost  every  10 
months — an  annual  return  of  120%  on  our 
investment. 

“Ease  of  operation  and  dependability  of 
National  equipment  provide  additional  sav¬ 
ings  in  employee  satisfaction,  and  minimum 
down-time.” 


Viet  Fresidenl  A  Tremsurer^ 


In  your  business,  too.  National 
nuscKTnes  will  pay  for  themselves 
with  the  money  they  save,  then 
continue  savings  as  annual  profit. 
Your  nearby  National  man  will 
gladly  show  how  much  you  can 
save — and  why  your  operators 
will  be  happier. 


THE  MATtOMAL  CABM  BBQtMTEB  COMPANY,  bMrroM  omto 

949  OPPiCMS  m  94  COUMTaiES 


\ 


